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HALF-DONE. 


EITHER friends nor foes have been deceived as to the 
: meaning and extent of the action which, very laudably 
‘hough very tardily, the Government took in reference to 
the National League at the end of last week. That society 
-of criminals and abettors of crime is declared by the pro- 
clamation to be “dangerous ”—a necessary preliminary 
vunder the Act to the actual suppression of its branches in 
‘their several districts, but not identical with such suppres- 
sion, and needing to be followed up by it. In the circum- 
stances the Government could not well have taken the two 
steps in immediate succession, and this is of itself a reason 
for regretting that the preliminary action was not taken 
‘immediately the Bill became law. For the Act directs that 
the proclamation shall lapse if within fourteen days an 
address is presented by either House of Parliament re- 
questing its withdrawal. In ordinary times there would 
practically be no fear of any such result; for no Govern- 
ment would venture on proclamation, unless sure of its 
majority, and no regular ne would dream of oppo- 
sing a step formally declared to be necessary by a respon- 
sible Ministry. But Mr. Giapstone has changed all that, 
and though highly improbable, it cannot be said to have 
been impossible, that the Address which has this week 
been moved by the whole strength of the Gladstonian- 
Parnellite party should be carried. It would be, of 
course, not to be thought of that the fabric of govern- 
ment should be exposed to such a ruinous shock as the 
withdrawal of the Proclamation when the League had 
actually been suppressed, and the awkward interval was, 
‘therefore, n . But if, as soon as the Address has 
‘been defeated, the League is not attacked in detail and 
well not have been 


The Irish Gladstonians with their usual frankness have 
‘already made this clear. The meeting at the Rotunda was 
‘indeed sufficiently absurd with its representation of English 

pathy with Ireland in the ms of Messrs. Jacos 

Gut, Copp, and HALDANE. once remarkable acute- 
ness of Irish political persons has died out under National- 
ism ; but there must have been some Irishmen present who 
looked foolish when the eminent Mr. Cops, M.P., announced 
himself not merely as a Radical and the son of a Radical, 
but as the father of persons of that persuasion. It is, indeed, 
a wise father who knows the future politics of his sons. But 
if the English contingent was simply silly and unimportant, 
the Irish speakers went to the point. Two of the grounds 
formally stated by the Act as entitling the Lord Lieutenant 
‘to make proclamation are that he be satisfied, first, 
that the association in question promotes or incites to acts 
of violence and intimidation ; secondly, that it interferes 
with the administration of the law or disturbs the mainte- 
mance of law and order. Mr. Smrrx stated on Tuesday that 
‘the Government intended to lay no more papers before the 
House on the subject of the Proclamation—a reply twisted by 
‘@ Gladstonian organ (with the curious and ugly inaccuracy 
which has characterized the ever since its first forma- 
tion eighteen months ago) into an “admission” that Mr. 
Smirx “had no [not “no more”] evidence in support of the 
“ Proclamation.” But on the same day the esmen of 
the League were putting to shame this well-meant but 
feeble attorneyism of their English allies. “If there were 
“ any man in Ireland,” said Mr. Ditton, “ base enough to 
“ turn back, he would denounce him from the public plat- 


“ form by name; and, let that man be who he might, his 
“ life would not be a happy one in Ireland or beyond the 
“ seas.” Thus the spokesman of the association against 
which, according to its defenders, the Government “ has no 
“ evidence ” of “ provoking or inciting to acts of intimida- 
“ tion.” Mr. O’Brizn “would despise that Proclamation, 
“ resist it, and trample upon it every hour of the day.” 
Thus the spokesman of that association against which, 
according to its defenders, there is no evidence that it dis- 
turbs the maintenance of law and order. The Government, 
indeed, did not want the confession of Mr. Ditton and Mr. 
O’Brien ; but they have pleaded guilty in the handsomest 
manner. They were probably aware that Mr. Griapstonr’s 
nerves would still be equal to the task he performed on 
Thursday—the task of maintaining that things as clear as 
the sun at noonday and as notorious as the murder of Lord 
FREDERICK CAVENDISH, exist only in the diseased imagina- 
tion of the Government. 

Ministers can therefore have had not the slightest diffi- 
culty in justifying such action as they have yet taken ; and 
the debate of Thursday and yesterday (with which we deal 
elsewhere, and of which the result should be known by the 
time these words are read) was therefore chiefly interesting 
for the satisfaction of curiosity on two points. It was 
curious to know what reasons Mr. Giapstone and those 
members of his party who are furnished with intellects a 
little superior to those of Messrs. ConyBearE and Cops 
would bring forward for their action. And it was further 
curious to know how any Liberal-Unionists could reconcile 
it to their consciences to give the Government certain 
powers, and then vote against the exercise of them. But 
as to the conduct of the Government themselves both before, 
during, and after the debate, it was possible to form judgment 
beforehand with great accuracy. Provided that, and only 
provided that, they maintain their action stoutly, and follow it 
up courageously, promptly, and consistently, they will have 
regained in some measure that confidence which a long 
course of irresolution has gone far to lose them. The pro- 
secution of Mr. O’Brien is a good sign, and we may hope 
that it will be followed up by others. But there are two 
dangers to which both now and henceforward Ministers 
are exposed, and of which proclamation has to be made 
to them even as they have very properly proclaimed the 
danger of the National League. The one is the mini- 
mizing and watering down of their action so as to please 
the Liberal-Unionists. We have never used towards the 
Liberal-Unionists the contemptuous and unseemly language 
which even during the general election, and still more 
since, was and has been held by some persons; and we 

ize that it is rather their misfortune than their 
fault that they have distinctly fallen out of favour with 
the constituencies. On the whole, their support of the 
Government has been loyal enough, and it is right that 
their susceptibilities should be respected to a reasonable 
degree. But, after all, they are but a very small minority 
of the Unionist party; and, with the exception of 
Mr. Goscuen, they have deliberately shirked the burden 
and heat of the day of actual government. They cannot 
expect to have power without eee or to direct 
the course without either conning the ship, or holdir_ the 
helm, or working at the sails. Least of all can they be 
permitted to pursue themselves, and try to make others 
pursue, the luckless zigzag which seems to find favour in 
their eyes; to pass Acts which are not meant to be used, 
and bring in measures which are to be watered down to 
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insignificance. Unless both probability and positive infor- 
mation are very deceptive, the Liberal-Unionists have 
been, no doubt with the best intentions, guilty of this 
zigzag, both in themselves and in the Ministry; and, if 
either party is to prosper, the zigzag must be straightened 
out. But undue deference to the party of Lord HartineTon 
and Mr. CHaMBERLAIN is not the only danger to which the 
Government is exposed. It sinned by indolence and desire 
to shirk decided action before the party of Lord Hartincton 
and Mr. CHamser.ain existed, and it is of relapse into 
that sin that it has to beware. If when the Proclamation 
is fixed up and the Address defeated Ministers sink back on 
their cushions and declare that really that is all that can be 
expected of them, that they can begin to suppress when they 
like, and there is no hurry, then the last state of things will 
undoubtedly be worse than the first, and the vaunt of the 
enemy that their recent action has only given the League a 
refresher and a fillip will be likely to prove too true. “ Con- 
“ sider yourself kicked” has never been thought a very effec- 
tive or a very dignified address to an enemy, and the 
Proclamation so far amounts to little more than a request 
to the League to consider itself suppressed. It will not 
consider itself suppressed till it is suppressed ; nor will the 
suppression, in face especially of the shameless accomplice- 
ship of the Roman Catholic priesthood and of English 
Radicals, be a light task. That it can be done is certain, 
but it can only be done by prompt, steady, and courageous 
action, Fortunately a beginning of such action has been 
made in the case of Mr. O’Brizn. 


TRIAL BY NEWSPAPER. 
F the . of endeavouring to re-try convicted 
criminals in the columns of newspapers never recovers 
from the crushing blow it received at the beginning of this 
week, the late Isrart Lipski will not have sinned altogether 
in vain. It is matter for no small satisfaction that on the 
whole, and leaving out of account the bletherings in the 
Lancet of some eccentric person who had much better have 
stuck to his pill-boxes, the whole of the respectable and 
moderately respectable press exercised a judicious self- 
control, and abstained from adding to the exceedingly heavy 
and painful burden imposed on the Secrerary of Srare 
by the law and practice of the Constitution. It was on 
this occasion reserved for the black sheep in the journalistic 
flock to endeavour to wrest the administration of the law to 
rsonal and partisan uses—that is, since it is impossible 
for such proceedings to do anything but harm—to procure a 
miscarriage of justice. The only original expedient lighted 
upon by any of them was the pleasing suggestion, published 
after Lipski had been duly hanged, that he was most likely 
perfectly innocent, and had been compelled to sign his con- 
fession by torture. 

It may be well to recall the main features of the story. 
Lirskrt was tried, defended by counsel who knew their 
business well, and convicted on evidence which satisfied the 
jury and the judge of his guilt. A very few days before the 
time appointed for his execution Mr, Haywarp, the soli- 
citor for the defence, applied to the proper authorities for a 
reprieve, and set forth a variety of circumstances which— 
for excellent reasons, as it afterwards turned out—had not 
been so freely insisted upon at the trial as they might have 
been. Not being sanguine of success in this quarter, Mr. 
Haywarp, as far as can be ascertained from the rather 
muddle-headed accounts of his proceedings which he is said 
to have given to “ interviewers ” on the one side and on the 
other, began a series of excursions, contemporaneous with 
his appeals to the judge and the Home Secretary, among 
the editors whom he thought likely to serve his purpose, 
and join him in the attempt to stir up excitement on 
behalf of the convict among people who were not fami- 
liar with the case. It is pleasant to be able to record 
that he made some unsuccessful efforts. About the same 
time that he effected his purpose, the Home Secretary, 
Pe his urgent representations that he was on the point 

being able to show that his client’s guilt was really 
doubtful, respited the prisoner for one week in order to 
‘give time for the exhaustive investigation of the points 
which were then for the first time being pressed in his 
favour, and that no conceivable source of information should 
‘be left unemployed. It may be parenthetically observed 
‘that the interval thus allowed proved to be useful in some 


respects. One fact strongly confirming the case against 


Lipski was discovered by the analyst to the Treasury. 
It was that the acid with which Lrpsk1’s coat was stained 
was an unusual mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, coin- 
ciding exactly in its proportions with that contained in the 
cask from which Lipski was believed to have bought acid 
on the morning of the murder, and that the same mixture 
was not to be found in any other shop in ‘the neigh- 
bourhood. Another confirmation, unearthed by the guile- 
less cross-examination of an “interviewer” writing in 
Lipskt's interest, was that Moorz, who sold this mixture 
to a man whom he believed to be Lipski just before 
the murder, was rather more positive that the man to 
whom he sold it was Lirskt than had appeared at the 
trial. There he had only sworn “to the best of his 
“ belief,” and Mr. MacIntyre had naturally had the dis- 
cretion not to press him for an explanation. The enthu- 
siastic reporter, however, succeeded in ing it clear 
that Moore had not the least doubt about the purchaser's 
identity, and had qualified his assertion only because no 
scrupulous person likes, in a case of life and death, to swear 
absolutely to the identity of a man whom he never saw 
before the critical occasion. On the other hand, one or two 
minor points, such as what became of the sovereign which 
Lipski borrowed from his intended mother-in-law the night 
before the murder, remained, and still remain, unexplained. 
During the interval between respite and execution the 
Home Secretary and the judge painfully and minutely 
studied all the facts of the case, and came to the clear and 
positive conclusion that there was no room for reasonable 
doubt, and no ground for interference with the ordinary 
course of the law. This was definitely announced to the 
murderer late on Saturday evening, the execution being 
fixed for Monday. 


Meanwhile all the old hurly-burly, only conducted with 
less decency and greater malice than ever before, was raging 
in appropriate places. Distorted editions of what an ex- 
tremely stupid solicitor might have said if he had had to 
defend the case in court, bold perversions of the evidence 
actually given, equally bold assertions and speculations 
about evidence which had not been given, vehement decla- 
rations that two of the witnesses in the case were most 
likely guilty of the murder, and the most foul and shameful 
abuse of the Home Secretary and the police—the 4 

rtunity of uttering which last was certainly not 
Teast of the motives actuating the amateur and uninformed 
judges—were howled forth day after day in splendid pro- 
fusion. It was roundly asserted in so many words that 
Mr. Marruews had formed a bloodthirsty resolution that 
Lirskt should die, guilty or innocent, and that, in 
order to further this fiendish design, the police were de- 
liberately placing obstacles in the way of the heroic Mr. 
Harwarp. No hysterics were too indecent, and no charges 
too vile or too reckless, for this hideous exhibition of party 
spite, combined with personal vanity. The obvious calcula- 
tion was that the conductors of the newspaper trial were 
safe either way. If Lipski was finally reprieved they 
would have rescued an innocent man—a saintly being 
whose tender hands could never have injured a woman’s 
skull; who moved in a halo of innocence, and who was a 
most respectable young man, and engaged to be married 
—from the hands of the ruthless tyrant who would have 
sacrificed him to wounded vanity. If he was hanged 
they would have been able to declaim, in and out of season, 
against the heartless villain who did away with a good 
young man. Then happened the one thing on which they 
had not reckoned. The good young man confessed his 
guilt. He owned that his delicate hands had committed a 
particularly brutal murder, and that his truthful utterances 
had done all that was ible to lay the blame on some- 
body else. After which he was hanged amidst the hearty 
cheers of a large crowd bad ag os whose behaviour under 
the circumstances was ly more indelicate than sur- 
prising. 

All this shows, dramatically enough, what 
investigation of contemporary crime is really worth. 
authorities provided by law for the p wit, the 
jury, the judge, and the Home Secrerary—thought the 
matter out, and came to an absolutely correct conclusion, 
as they do in a percentage of cases too large to be expressed 
without an uncomfortably long row of decimal figures. 
The detectives, witnesses, jurymen, and judges of the press 
made their investigation. The consequence was that they 
did all they possibly could to rescue an atrocious murderer 
from his just doom, and to fix upon two respectable men the 
suspicion of being, what the murderer was, guilty first of 
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murder, and afterwards of trying to get some one else 
hanged for it. Besides this, they made an exhibition of 
party malice, unequalled by anything that has ever occurred 
in England, or by anything which has ever in the heat of 
party conflict been alleged to have occurred. In a word, the 

mpetence of this voluntary tribunal is equalled only by 
its corruptness. 

The moral of all this is that those concerned in the 
duction of newspapers should know the limits of their 
usefulness. They can adequately and usefully discuss general 
principles of politics, literature, and so forth, and apply 
those principles to particular cases so far as the circum- 
stances known to them permit. When they attempt to decide 
questions of fact depending upon a number of small details 
with which they are not acquainted, they are, if possible, a 
worse tribunal than the House of Commons, It should be 
noticed that that exalted body—at least a numerically consi- 
derable part of it—covered itself with shame and ridicule 
more completely than it often bas an opportunity of doing. 
Members of every party yielded to the soft solicitations of 
the lobby tout, and signed a petition for the release of an 
atrocious criminal, about the merits of whose case they knew 
nothing. They must now contemplate their own behaviour 
with peculiar gratification. One good point in the whole 
business is that all the fairly respectable journals kept out 
of it. Another is, that if such a thing occurs again both 
the public and the Secretary of State for the time being will 
know just what it is worth; or, if they do not, it will be 
their own fault. 


PLURAL VOTING. 


HE successful candidate for the Northwich division of 
Cheshire informs Mr. Guapstove that his constituents 
were especially zealous in affirming the principle of “one 
“man, one vote.” It was known that the information 
would be welcome, as Mr. Giapstone has on many recent 
occasions expressed his desire once more to remodel a Con- 
stitution which has, after all his changes, failed to give him a 
manent majority. The meaning of Mr. Brunner’s phrase 
is that all owners of property should, as such, be absolutely 
disfranchised. If they happen to be occupiers or lodgers, 
they may share with their neighbours the privilege of voting, 
which Mr. GLapstTone probably hopes to extend to the whole 
population. The degradation of the franchise proceeds with 
a constantly augmenting rapidity. The settlement of 1832 
remained undisturbed for five-and-thirty years, and it might 
have lasted much longer but for the selfish ambition of rival 
statesmen. Lord Joun Russet, though he had retired 
from office in 1867, shares with Mr. Disragii and Mr. 
G.apstoxE the credit of introducing household suffrage into 
boroughs. The party which had passed the great Reform 
Bill had been disappointed in the hope of securing a per- 
ual monopoly of power. Lord Jonn Russet, when 
is administration became gradually discredited, hoped to 
renew his early popularity by further concessions; and 
Mr. Guapstong, even while he was a colleague of Lord 
PaLMERsToN, more than once intimated his preference of 
more revolutionary measures. Unfortunately the compara- 
tively moderate Bill of 1866 was rejected by a majority 
which included a ijarge section of the Liberal party. In the 
next year Mr. Disrak.i tried at the same time to outbid his 
opponents and to provide illusory guarantees for the security 
the classes which were to be deprived of a large share of 
political power. Mr. Guapstong, with much adroitness, 
accepted the admissions of his rival, and at the same time 
simplified the measure by the rejection of the protective 
Act a 
of 1867 gave preponderating power to the 
working classes in - ne and it effected a ate reduction 
in the qualification of county voters; but the ancient 
constitutional distinction between boroughs and rural 
constituencies was still preserved. Freeholders and occu- 
piers down to those who paid a rent of r12/. fairly repre- 
sented the upper and middle classes, and the country had 
not yet learned to prefer mechanical uniformity to a more 
reasonable political organization. The landowners, who had 
up to that time generally controlled the counties, were 
superseded by the tenant-farmers ; but it seemed probable 
that the interests of all sections of the agricultural commu- 
nity would ultimately prove to be identical. Another class 
of county voters had about the same time become thoroughly 
Conservative. Residents in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, forming one of the most enlightened portions of 


the community, were, as elections for the home counties 
showed, almost universally favourable to existing institu- 
tions. Democratic agitators consequently sneer at suburban 
“ villadom,” as they call the merchants, the tradesmen, the 
small capitalists, and the professional residents who among 
them conduct much of the most important business of the 
community. The suburban constituencies had, in the judg- 
ment of demagogues, the fatal defect of thinking for them- 
selves. Mr. Giapstone, having principally contributed to 
the legislation of 1867, entered oflice in the following year 
at the head of a large majority. In the five or six years 
which followed he contrived to expend the popular confi- 
dence which had enabled him to carry many important 
measures. The scandalous offer of a bribe to the Income- 
taxpayers failed of its effect at the election of 1874, and 
probably he began from that time to contemplate another 
reconstruction of the Parliamentary machine which no 
longer served his purpose. The reaction of 1880, though it 
was satisfactory to the democratic party, afforded no cer- 
tainty of lasting predominance. Consequently, after Mr. 
GapsTonE’s return to power, the Government announced 
the intention of establishing household suffrage in counties, 
and the introduction of the measure was only postponed on 
account of the inconvenience which might have been caused 
by an early dissolution. As the Ministerial majority was 
amply sufficient to ensure success, Mr. Guapstone and his 
followers could have little doubt that their supremacy 
would at last be secured for an indefinite time. It was 
probably for this reason that the latest Franchise Act was 

d with a certain show of moderation, and that the 
reed of the Opposition were allowed to take part in the 
adjustment of the new constituencies. 


It cannot have been forgotten that, in introducing the 
new measure, Mr. GLADsTONE repeatedly declared that he 
had intentionally abstained from even the smallest amount 
of disfranchisement. He was willing to maintain all exist- 
ing electoral privileges, and he only wished to render the 
system symmetrical by giving voters in counties the rights 
which were already enjoyed by borough householders. Sir 
Grorce TREVELYAN, and those who had shared with him 
the easy and pleasant task of supporting popular demands, 
had made abundant use of the argument which was known 
as the claim of the man on the other side of the hedge. It 
was, as Radical orators asserted, a shameful anomaly that a 
householder should have or not have a vote because he 
happened to live within or without a casual or imaginary 
boundary. It was useless for thoughtful politicians to object 
that the irresponsible power of the majority in one place 
furnished the strongest of arguments against its control of 
all other parts of the country. It was grossly unjust to 
disfranchise by a process of swamping the most capable 
portion of the constituencies; but the man on this side of 
the hedge saw that his own share of power would be in- 
creased if he opened the gate to his like-minded neighbour 
on the other side. If one-half of a crowd which is pressing 
into a building is admitted, it will inevitably open the doors 
to those who have been accidentally excluded. The borough 
householders had the strongest interest in extending the 
suffrage into the counties, and the only difficulty experienced 
by Sir G. Trevetyan and his friends was to keep ahead of 
the surging multitude behind him. They probably expected 
that the Conservative party would at the first election under 
the new system be reduced to insignificance and impotence. 
The calculation would have been justified by the result if 
the same unwholesome love of uniformity had not induced 
the Government to hand over the representation of Ireland 
to the enemies of the Crown and the Empire. Mr. 
GuapsToneE so far foresaw the danger that he entreated his 
supporters in Great Britain to give him a majority which 
would render him independent of Mr. Parnetu’s support. 
It was not until he was disappointed of success in his — 
that he resolved once more to pack the jury which re- 
turned an unsatisfactory verdict. 

Having boasted again and in of his liberality and 
fairness in the construction of his Franchise Bill, Mr. 
GtapsToneE has, since the election of 1885, devised more 
than one scheme for defeating the Conservative minority 
by a new extension of the franchise. He has on several 
occasions sneered publicly at the members for the Universities 
as representing no popular constituency, and his example 
has been followed by some of his most zealous supporters. 
Mr. Bryce, himself an eminent scholar, once Ervgensd 
to amend the Irish representative system, which includes 
Mr. Biecar and Dr. Tanner, by depriving of their seats 
Mr, Piunxerr and Mr. Gipson, who were then members 
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for the University of Dublin. The Liberal residents at 
Oxford and Cambridge have been informed that their 
address to Lord Hartincton can only be regarded with 
contempt. The seats for Universities were created or re- 
tained with universal consent by the Bill of 1867. The 
present incumbents are certainly not inferior in competence 
to the average of members, and they exclusively represent 
educated constituencies. Nevertheless, if Mr. GLADSTONE 
returns to power they are doomed as soon as he has leisure 
to deteriorate still further the Constitution which he framed 
two or three years ago. One of his adherents who at that 
time had been recently returned for two Scotch Universities 
had the good taste to warn his constituency that unless 
they gave the Liberal party larger majorities they incurred 
the risk of disfranchisement. It may be admitted that the 
simple and paramount duty of supporting Mr. GLADSTONE 
requires no high order of intelligence. Social or economical 
advantages operate, like academic training, as disqualifica- 
tions in Radical eyes. Mr. Brunner complacently informs 
Mr. Guapstove that out of his own five thousand sup- 
porters scarcely one paid a rent of 4ol. a year. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that in the Northwich division of Cheshire 
the upper and middle classes are unanimously opposed to 
the policy of Mr. Brunner and his leader. That such a 
judgment should be quoted with satisfaction by a Radical 
candidate is a curious illustration of the decadence of poli- 
tical judgment. 

The Parliamentary representation of the Universities is, 
after all, rather a recognition of a sound principle than 
a considerable weight in the balance of ies. Mr. 
GLaDsTONE contemplates a more serious readjustment of the 
relative power of different classes. General surprise was 
felt when it was found that some indefinite change in the 
system of registration found a place in the authorized 
programme of 1885. There were no known abuses to be 
corrected, and the restrictions on a suffrage which would 
otherwise be almost universal were deliberately imposed by 
Parliament for the express purpose of making a selection 
among claimants of the franchise. The details of Mr. 
GLapsTone’s new project have not been published; but it 
appears from some of his recent speeches that he proposes to 
make a large addition to the number of voters by relaxing 
the present conditions of residence, and probably by other 
changes. Revising barristers are not yet authorized or 
required to admit the simple claim of “flesh and blood.” 
If Mr. Guapstone’s intentions are carried out, any limits 
to the suffrage which may still survive will shortly be 
abolished. According to Mr. Brunner’s statement, which 
probably coincides with Mr. Guapstone’s wishes, “ the 
“ classes” are opposed to “the masses” in opinion, and 
they are, under the existing law, fully able to return their 
own candidates. As has been said, the Reform Act lasted 
for thirty-five years. The Act of 1867 was not changed for 
eight years. Two years have sufficed to convince Mr. 
G.apsToneE that the constituencies of two years ago are not 
sufficiently servile. According to his present intention the 
possession of property will hereafter no longer be a qualifi- 
cation. Universal suffrage exists in several other great 
countries ; but in no instance does it return an omnipotent 
Parliament, subject to no fundamental laws. 


THE NEW FRENCH WAR IN THE EAST, 


a tgs the so-called war in Tonquin came to an end, to 
the relief of mankind, the French have been engaged 
in another fight, which has not as yet been more conspicu- 
ously successful than the first. They have been trying to 
make something out of their new possession directly and 
indirectly—to raise money enough to pay their expenses, 
and also to use Tonquin as a means of opening Southern 
China to French trade and keeping it carefully for France 
when open. This second effort of theirs has led to some 
decidedly pretty diplomatic fencing and manceuvring between 
their envoys and the Pekin Mandarins. As yet the balance 
has been decidedly in favour of these latter officials. It is 
said that the Chinese are very jealous of making any con- 
cession which looks like a confession of inferiority ; and, to 
Judge by their diplomacy, they have certainly no reason for 

lieving that they are not fully the equals of any European 
who may come in their way. Nothing could well be more 
civilized than the dexterity they have shown in baffling the 
French without ever giving them the least reasonable ground 
of complaint. If Prince Bismarck were as vain a man as 


Kavnirz, he might praise those Mandarins by saying that 
he could not i done it better himself. The objects of 
the French were to turn Tonquin into a great commercial 
depot, with easy access to Yunnan, to secure the right of 
importing and selling goods which have hitherto been kept 
as strict Government monopolies in China, to shut all other 
nations out of this warehouse by means of rigid protective 
tariffs, and then to command the markets of all the southern 
part of the Empire. It was a fine-looking scheme, such as 
the French excel in making; but there were various ob- 
stacles to its successful application, some geographical, some 
commercial, and one diplomatic, which was the first to be 
overcome. As yet even this has not been mastered. This 
barrier was, and is, the determination of the Chinese 
Mandarins that Yunnan should not be turned into a happy 
hunting-ground for French traders. They have very reso- 
lutely said No to the more outrageous of the French 
demands ; some of the less dangerous they have conceded on 
receipt of a proper consideration ; and, finally, they have 
drafted a treaty which will give the French the right of 
conducting a trade over the Tonquin frontier if they cam 
make the roads and produce the proper commodities, with 
this to encourage them, that they will have to face the com- 
petition of England, Germany, and the United States, which 
will, unless they show incredible folly, have a much better 
road to the same markets at their disposal. 

This treaty is the second the high contracting parties 
have made in less than eighteen months. By the first. 
France conceded everything and got nothing. She was 
not to import opium into Yunnan. Only two trading 
towns were given her on the frontier, and the reduction of 
Customs dues allowed was so small, that what remained 
was still prohibitive considering the great cost of transport 
from Tonquin. China was to have the right of appointing 
Consuls in the French dominions. This of itself was gain 
enough for China to counterbalance more than a mere 
trumpery reduction of Customs. It is notorious that 
Chinese emigrants never give up the hope of returning home, 
and would take great good care to stand well with 
an agent of their Government. They are clannish, and 
as fond of belonging to secret societies as if they were 
Irishmen. When they collect in numbers they are very apt. 
to break out suddenly, as Rajan Brooke found to his cost 
at Sarawak. A Chinese Consul would almost certainly be 
not only the agent of his Government, but also the No. r 
of a local branch of the brotherhood of the White Lily, or 
something equally poetical, flowery, and dangerous. He. 
would have the local Chinese colony, which does all the 
heavy work, and is incomparably superior in strength and 
spirit to such people as the Tonquinese, in his hand. The 
English Government has certainly been so convinced of the 
danger of allowing the appointment of Chinese Consuls in 
our Eastern ports that it has always refused to admit them 
or has insisted on naming them itself. Plainly it was not. 
worth the trouble to have gone through the Tonquin war to. 
get nothing better than such a treaty as this. It was 
greeted with the most virtuous indignation, and poor M. 
Cocorpan, who had been so weak as to make it, was re- 
called. Then M. Consrans was sent to make a better, and. 
after a year of labour has succeeded in settling the terms of 
another and a more acceptable. France had something in 
hand to give up to China—the peninsula of Paklung to 
wit. This place is, it seems, at the eastern extremity of 
Tonquin, and was much an object of desire at Pekin, main] 
for strategic reasons, though it is apparently not well enoug 
known to be named even on good maps. When China. 
begins to talk of keeping places for strategic reasons, its 
neighbours may begin to bethink themselves. It has obtained: 
its strategic position, however, and has paid for it by certain 
concessions. The Frenchare to havethe right to import opium 
from Tonquin into Yunnan. They are to have four trading 
towns on the frontier instead of two, and a further reduction 
of Customs. On the other hand, China sticks to its point 
as to the Consuls, and resolutely refuses to permit the im- 
portation of salt. As this article is a monopoly in China, 
and an important source of revenue, it was pretty in the 
French to ask leave to import it and undersell the Govern- 
ment. It was as if Spain, for instance, were to request to 
be allowed to carry cheap tobacco into France and sell it 
freely. The utmost they can obtain is a promise that if the 
farmers of the tax choose to buy salt in Tonquin they may. 
This is not a triumphant treaty to be the outcome of so much 
fighting and negotiation. It certainly promises nothing so 
clearly as that, if ever Chinese soldiers reach the level of 
efliciency attained by Chinese diplomatists, the questions as 
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to the future of European nations in the Far East willsettle 
themselves with astonishing rapidity. Even by itself the 
treaty does not look as if the French were much nearer their 
Tonquinese Eldorado. It is exquisitely characteristic of 
their ingrained habit of forming magnificent schemes of 
colonization and commerce, before they have even made 
their footing good, that while they are dreaming of getting 
hold of all the markets in Southern China, they do not yet 
clearly know how they are to get their goods over the fron- 
tier of Tonquin ; and that while they are thinking of the 
happy day when they will virtually ruin the prosperous and 
immoral opium trade of the perfidious Albion, they have 
not as much as begun to plant their poppies. It has also 
escaped their attention that there is a large local pro- 
duction of the drug in Yunnan. In the meantime there 
are two further considerations which they may turn over 
in their minds. Firstly, the best Yunnan country can 
be got at from Upper Burmah more easily than from 
Tonquin. Secondly, there is a third and far better route 
which they have no means of controlling, and which may 
be opened to their competitors. The Canton river runs 
right through the province of Kwang-Si almost to the 
frontier of Tonquin, and is navigable for hundreds of miles 
by river steamers and large junks, With a little good 
management it will be possible, and even easy, for European 
Powers to obtain the right of using this water-way. The 
very well-informed Correspondent of the Z'imes speaks as if 
it had already been decided, with good prospect of success, 
to ask the Chinese Government to open Nan-ning as a 
“ treaty-port.” This town will be found on the maps 
marked well up on the Yu Kiang, an affluent of the Canton 
river. It is easily accessible, and lies in the heart of a good 
market. Water-ways are always cheaper and, in the absence 
of railways, quicker than land routes. If Nan-ning is 
opened as a treaty-port, vessels freighted for it will be 
able to pass up the river free from the crushing inland 
toll levied on Chinese commerce. England, Germany, and 
the United States might secure this advantage if they 
exert themselves; and then, when the French do come over 
the Tonquin frontier, they will find their secular enemies 
waiting for them, and in a position to meet, if not to defy, 
competition. On the whole, the end of the Tonquin ad- 
venture seems to promise to be as amusing as the results 
of most French colonial adventures. Of course the French 
may come up the Canton river, like the rest of the world ; 
but that is not the prospect likely to please them. It is 
not the proverbial fair field and no favour, but a pleasant 
hothouse constructed to force their produce, that the French 
re. 


In the meantime the financial condition of their proposed 
Tonquinese warehouse is not by any means satisfactory. 
The Budget shows that the receipts equal the expenditure ; 
but it is because thirty millions of francs out of a total of 
forty-five millions, two-thirds of the whole, are supplied from 
the French taxes. An examination of the items of expendi- 
ture shows that these results are attained in the traditional 
French way. There are no French colonists and very little 
French commerce in Annam and Tonquin; but there is a 
large army of occupation, and a civil service calculated on a 
grandiose scale. Only eleven millions out of forty-five of 
the revenue are not spent on the naval and military forces, 
which is about the usual proportion in those wonderful 
French colonies. Of the eleven millions saved for civil 
purposes, nearly all goes in paying the salaries of a gigantic 
staff. In Annam proper, where the French have bound 
themselves to keep no resident at all, they have, and are 
yearly paying for, one resident general, four residents, eight 
vice-residents, four chanceliers, and twelve permanent clerks 
(commis de résidence), together with sixty other officials of 
a minor kind. Further, it appears that the staff of the 
postal and telegraphic service in Tonquin and Annam costs 
703,500 frs. a year, while the receipts are 255,000 frs. 
Public works are looked after by gentlemen who yearly cost 
348,000 frs., and who look after an expenditure amounting 
to 680,000 frs.—not quite twice their salaries—and it is the 
same all through. In short, Tonquin and Annam are what 
French colonies, so called, have generally been. There is a 
parade of military force about five times greater in proportion 
to the work it has to do than the whole establishment in 
Hindostan. There is a swarm of civil functionaries, and 
the two preside over a dead-alive community which gains a 
precarious livelihood by keeping cafés. All this apparatus 
is waiting to seize that vast trade which dangles before the 
eyes of French colonists, but always slips through their 
fingers even when they get near enough to touch it. While 


they are laboriously preparing to take possession of this 
treasure in all the forms, a peaceful arrangement will very 
probably enable England to beat them in the desired market, 
which, of course, will be one more piece of villany on our 
perfidious part. 


LION TAMING. 


PEZON, who has just retired from business, was, 

e with one exception, the greatest lion-tamer in the 
world. The exception is M. Brpet, who still continues to 
exercise his marvellous control over the monarch of the 
woods. The most interesting fact in M. Pezon’s career is 
that he never used a whip. His method was, in the poli- 
tical slang of the day, conciliation, and not coercion. He 
adopted persuasive methods, and his success with lions was 
extraordinary. Tigers he candidly confessed that he could 
not manage so well. Kindness, it seems, does not appeal to 
the tiger, whether of the human or the feline species, and 
cruelty M. Pezon would not use. If be had, he would pro- 
bably have failed. The experience of all persons who have 
taken part in the training of animals is in this respect 
pretty much the same. They may be beaten into stupidity, 
but they cannot be kicked into cleverness. Thus the sight 
of tricks well performed by any sort of beast, from the 
dancing dog with which Dr. Jonson ungallantly compared 
oratorical women to Mr. Crocker’s hideously-named 
“ Equirationals,” may be enjoyed without scruple by the 
most humane and scrupulous spectator. They cannot 
have involved any real suffering on the part of the 
performers, and they have probably given them a good 
deal of pleasure in the process of acquisition. Opinions 
will, of course, differ as to the value of lions when they have 
been tamed. There are those who do not care for the 
society of anything living which is not also human. Some, 
again, have for carnivorous quadrupeds a dislike which they 
cannot shake off, even at the dictates of morality or religion. 
Others, who have no objection to the eating of flesh, pro- 
vided it is not their own, agree with Borrom, that “ there is 
“ not a more fearful wild fowl than your lion living,” and 
give the creature a wide berth. When Cuvier was inter- 
rupted in the course of his learned labours by the appari- 
tion of the Devil, he was at first somewhat startled. Buta 
moment’s examination reassured him. Cloven hoof? 
“ Graminivorous,” he observed,and went on writing serenely. 
M. Pezon cares no more for a lion than Cuvier cared for a 


cow. 

Indeed M. Pezon had a pet lion which accompanied him 
on his walks at Versailles, greatly to the terror of the inha- 
bitants. M. Pezon despises this unworthy panic, for which he 
can see no reason. His lion is quite harmless, and he expects 
the public to know that as well as himself. In one of the 
most charming pictures ever painted Carpaccio has por- 
trayed the grotesque alarm of the monks when Sr. Jerome 
enters the garden of the monastery, followed by a very 
demure and decorous lion. The premises are dotted with 
cowled figures; but it is evident that in half a minute the 
coast will be clear, and Sr. Jerome left alone with his 
alarming friend. Sr. Jerome not only founded, if we may 
believe Bishop Turrtwatt, the Broad Church school, he 
also made the great discovery that a lion is only a cat, 
after all. Praep called his brother members in the 
House “just Eton boys grown heavy,” and a similar 
relation appears to subsist between the feline and the 
leonine nature. The cat grown heavy is a cat still, 
and cats, as all their friends are agreed, may be coaxed 
into anything. If it be objected that tigers are cats 
also, we can only reply that there are different kinds 
of cats, and that the polecat, for example, is not a 
gentle or agreeable beast. Why Frenchmen should get 
on especially well with lions is a problem which may be 
variously solved. The fact seems to be so. The greatest 
lion-tamer that ever lived, greater than either M. Bripex or 
M. Pezon, was French. Victor Hvuco would have had no 
difficulty in answering the question. He would have 
said :—“ The lion is the king of beasts. The Frenchman 
“is the king of men. Let the nations tremble when 
“the immeasurable Republic speaks,” and so forth. 
M. Pezon, however, though he dislikes tigers, does not 
confine his attentions to lions. He puts forth his influence 
over the elephant, and it follows him, and harkens to his 
word. It is like our human conceit to call the elephant 
sagacious. If he were really ious, and not merely 
amenable to buns, he would lift up his horn, or rather his 
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w, and we miserable mortals should flee before him. If 
. Pezon takes his tame lion into private life with him, he 
will avoid the danger of being bored which besets all ex- 
celebrities, and will not follow the example of the retired 
tallow-chandler, who felt himself compelled to revisit scenes 


of past delight on melting days. 


HAILING THE DAWN OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


ANY amusing incidents (which it is to be feared 
escape the public) occur in the discussions in Com- 
mittee of Supply. Often does the Radical on these occasions 
“ spread himself” almost unnoticed by the world in general, 
and very instructive sometimes are the little revelations 
of character which we get from him. A most agreeable 
passage of this kind took place last Tuesday on the resumed 
consideration of the Diplomatic Vote, when Mr. Rozpertson 
called attention to the refusal of Her Masesry’s Govern- 
ment to take part in the French International Exhibition 
of 1889. Why, asked Mr. Rogerson, had they refused to 
do this? It was because the year 1889 was the “ Hegira 
“ of the French Revolution ;” . which delightful derange- 
ment of epochas he did not mean, we suppose, that the 
French are about to celebrate the expulsion of the Revo- 
lution from France as dangerous to the public peace, but 
simply that they intend to commemorate the centenary of 
the meeting of the States-General and of the destruction of 
the Bastille; and to refuse to take part in this commemo- 
ration was, in Mr. Ropertson’s opinion, an act of dis- 
courtesy to the French Government. Sir James Fercusson 
had, of course, no difficulty in showing that it was nothing 
of the kind; that the French Government perfectly ap- 
preciated the reasons which made the acceptance of their 
invitation impossible, and, so far from resenting the 
refusal, had informed Her Magesty’s Ministers, through 
M. Wanpincton, that “in the event of the Government 
“of the QuEEN not being able to participate officially, the 
“ French Government would receive with satisfaction the 
“ assurance of their unofficial support.” 
All this, we say, was abundantly made clear in the brief 
of the Unper-Secretary of Srare for Foreian 
Arrarrs ; yet still our Radicals were not happy. In prin- 
ciple, no doubt, they would admit that an English Govern- 
ment cannot with propriety take part in ceremonies of 
merely political significance in other countries; but, then, 
what is a “ceremony of political significance”? Could it 
possibly be right to apply this cold, neutral, unsympathetic 
er to the commemoration of historical events which all 
dicals—that is to say, all good and virtuous men—look 
back upon with admiration? To no member of the Radical 
party does this essentially sentimental view of the matter 
appear to commend itself so powerfully as it does—strange 
to say—to Mr. Lanoucuere. To show how right we were in 
saying that the public lose a good deal by not studying the 
discussions on Supply, we surely need do no more than cite 
the one remarkable fact that in last Wednesday’s report of 
these discussions Mr, Lanoucuere will be found “ gushing.” 
Yes; incredible as it may seem, the senior member for 
Northampton gushed. He talked of the destruction of the 
Bastille as “one of the noblest deeds ever done,” and 
challenged the hon. member for Mid-Leicestershire to deny 
that it was “one which was for the benefit of the whole 
“ human race.” Now really, really Mr. Lanovcnere! At 
this time of day, and with your way of looking at things, to 
speak of this first pm | of a blind popular madness— 
destined to do work much more questionable than the 
demolition of the “fortress of tyranny ”—as one of the 
“ noblest deeds ever done”! The native humour of the 
speaker reasserted itself a moment afterwards when, in 
reply to an interjected protest against his statement that 
Louis XVI. had congratulated his faithful Parisians on the 
achievement, he admitted that “perhaps there was a little 
“force, but still he did it.” This, however, is only the 
reaction natural to a mind like Mr. Lasoucuerr’s. To find 
himself a sentimentalist even for a moment must be a shock 
to him ; and as ultra-cynicism—or perhaps an excessive 
affectation of cynicism, assumed, as his friends, we believe, 
assert, to disguise a profoundly emotional temperament— 
is Mr. Lasoucuere’s foible, we ought not to discourage any 
occasional invasions of romance. But it is the intellectual 
aspect of utterances like these which make them so in- 
teresting. They are so instructive a revelation of the 


essentially stationary character of the Radical mind. Nearly 
all intelligent youths pass through a stage of mental develop- 
ment at which the destruction of the Bastille does, or may, 
ap to them “to be one of the noblest deeds ever 
- tone.” But unless they “ shut up” their minds at that 
age—one of the most effective methods of doing which is to 
enrol themselves as members of the “ cock-sure” political 
party—they usually learn to take a juster viéw of the re- 
lative proportions of human events as they grow older. It 
is indeed droll to find the opposite sort of mental history— 
the history of arrested development—so strikingly illus- 
trated in a quarter where the suspicion of illustrating it 
would be so indignantly resented. 


LIBERAL-UNIONISM. 


’ Liberal-Unionists, and especially one of the sec- 
tions into which the party is divided, are trying a 
novel and difficult experiment in party government. Th 

have hitherto succeeded in maintaining their alliance wi 

the Government by confining its terms to the single issue of 
Home Rule. Both their temporary associates and their 
former colleagues admit that Lord Harrincton and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, as well as their respective followers, have 
fulfilled their engagements with the utmost loyalty ; but a 
confederacy formed for specific purposes falls far short of 
an organized union. It was natural and right that the 
Liberal - Unionists should reserve their independence of 
action; but their object will be defeated if they exercise to 
the full extent the rights which they theoretically retain. 
Nothing could be more explicit than Mr. CHamMBERLarn’s 
contradiction of the charge that he had severed himself, 
like Sir Grorce Treveyan, from the Unionist party. He 
showed that his differences of opinion from the Government 
would not necessarily lead to hostile action; and he ex- 


plained that the responsibility of deciding on disputed 


questions of policy rested with the Ministers. He and his 
friends had supported the Crimes Bill, including the 
authority given to the Lord Lieutenant to proclaim certain 
associations as illegal; and it must have been understood 
that all or any of the powers conferred by the Bill would 
be exercised at the discretion of the Executive Government. 
It appears that the Liberal-Unionists, and probably, as 
Sir W. Harcourt suggests, Lord Harrineton himself, 
had advised the Government to defer the proclamation of 
the National League as long as possible. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
quoted in justification of a policy of delay the opinion of an 
unnamed Irish landowner that the League was already in 
process of dissolution, and that Government interference 
with its proceedings might perhaps renew its popularity 
and vigour. It is possible that Mr. CuamBertain’s in- 
formant may have been in the right, but his judgment can 
scarcely be accepted as conclusive. It is by no means 
obvious that the advice which the Liberal-Unionists may 
have been justified in tendering ought, when it had been 
rejected, to be published for general information, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN proceeded to say that he should probably 
support his opinion by his vote; yet he must have been 
aware that, if the Liberal-Unionists joined the Opposition, 
the whole object for which they have been contending 
would be finally frustrated. Mr. Guiapsrone would in 
that event be at once replaced in office, with full power to 
repeal the Union or to reproduce the iniquitous measure 
of last year. 

When Parliament authorized the Government to pro- 
claim the National League, it implicitly assumed that the 
power would be used or suspended at the discretion of 
the Cabinet. It is true that, by one of the unfortunate 
compromises which have resulted from the Parliamentary 
weakness of the Ministers, the House of Commons retained 
the power of revoking a Proclamation by an Address to the 
Crown. The enactment was in a high degree injudicious 
and mischievous ; but it is useless to complain of accom- 
plished facts. The majority, though it has consented to 
a virtual renewal of the endless debates on the Crimes 
Act, ought to be prepared to reaffirm its former decision. 
Assent to an Address for suppressing the Proclamation 
would be erat oe to a declaration that the Government 
ought not to have been invested with extraordinary 
powers. Mr. CHampertain and his friends would be 
in an absurd position if, in such circumstances, they 
played the game of Mr. Giapstone and Mr. Parnety. It 
is not impossible that the issue of the Proclamation may 
have been accelerated by the provision that Parliament 
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should on this point be made a Court of Appeal from the 
Government. But for this unnecessary impediment to 
vigorous action the Government would perhaps have been 
content to wait for some fresh provocation on the part of 
the managers of the League ; but the complicated proceed- 
ings required by the Act rendered it almost necessary to 
anticipate the efforts of the Home Rule party. If the issue 
of the Proclamation had been delayed till the prorogation of 
Parliament, and had then been found indispensable, it would 
have been n to hold an immediate or an autumn 
Session for the trial of strength which is now to be held 
during the present week. It was more convenient to add 
another useless debate to the tedious and insincere protests 
against good government which have occupied the Session. 
There is, in fact, no present attempt even to dissolve the 
National League. The Proclamation itself is only a technical 
preamble to specific orders which may or may not be 
found necessary for the repression of disorder. When Par- 
liament has refused to condemn the Proclamation, the 
Government will be at liberty to enforce the provisions of 
the Act without further obstruction. The suspension of 
judgment which Mr. CHaMBERLAIN recommends may then be 
ised with less inconvenience. It is possible that the 
ation may not be extended to the whole of Ireland. 
Though the National League is almost ubiquitous, it is 
more lawless and more dangerous in some districts than 
elsewhere, and, if the Government thinks fit, its existence 
may be tolerated where, according to Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’s 
friend, its proceedings are comparatively innocuous. 

Some observers have of late years come to the conclusion 
that government by party is not the highest conceivable 
form of political organization. It may or may not be a 
fatal objection to the system that it involves the habitual 
surrender of private judgment. An English Tory or 
R-dical, an American Republican or Democrat, must vote 
with his party in many cases where his own convictions are 
opposed to the measure or policy in dispute. If he separates 
himself from his habitual confederates, he weakens their 
influence over all the issues on which he may possibly 

i . concur with the rest of the party. In England 
every division of importance involves the issue of confidence 
in the Government. Independent Unionists cannot thwart 
Lord Satispury and his colleagues on a Land Bill or 
a Crimes Proclamation Address without endangering or 
injuriously affecting their power to defeat Home Rule. It 
is impossible to combine the advantages of personal inde- 

dence and of party discipline. If Mr. Gotpwin Suita 

is right in holding that the theory of party government is 
obsolete, he would nevertheless allow that it is still domi- 
nant in England. The only effectual method of defeating 
Home Rule is to establish and maintain in office a Govern- 
ment which is pledged to resist the proposed revolution. 
Mr. CuaMBeRLAIn’s adverse votes, though they may be given 
in good faith, are so many contributions to Mr. GLapsTonz’s 
influence. It is also unfortunate that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
should yield to the rhetorical temptation of expressing a 
wish that he may hereafter be once more enrolled among Mr. 
GapsTone’s followers. His present adversaries take note of 
every admission of the kind, and they make no concessions 
in return. A Radical Unionist may, at his pleasure, vote 
against the Government on a Land Bill or a Crimes Bill ; 
but Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. LapoucuEre may be trusted 
to vote as they are directed by Mr. Guapsrone. If the 
House of Commons could be induced to confine itself to its 
ancient function of advising, or occasionally checking, the 
policy of the Crown, every member might perhaps exercise 
an unbiassed judgment on all the questions which it was his 
duty to consider. If he were to try the experiment in the 
House as it is at present constituted, he would generally 
find himself in a minority, and his approval or opposition 
would be regarded with general indifference. Unluckily the 
Liberal-Unionists are striving to accomplish the difficult task 
of dispensing with the ordinary conditions of-party organiza- 
tion, They confine their first efforts to a single matter. 
Mr. CuamBer.ain is anxious to explain to his friends at 
Birmingham that he has not waived or altered any of his 
inions which he professed before he renounced his 

i to an unprincipled leader. It is true that he 
makes a benevolent attempt to serve his actual allies in the 
Ministry by attributing to them a practical adhesion to his 
own views. They will scarcely regard his praises of their 
concessions ¢n the Irish Land Billas complimentary, nor are 
they generally reconciled to the doctrine of compulsory aliena- 
tion of land. 

It is not surprising to learn that Mr. Caamper.ain still 


adheres to all the proposals of the “ unauthorized pro- 
“ gramme.” The Ministers have not added to the con- 
fidence reposed in them by their own party when they 
have, perhaps under pressure of necessity, borrowed some 
of the doctrines of their Liberal allies. It is certain that 
an agreement with Mr. Cuamper.arn on the other terms 
of his programme would be politically suicidal. Con- 
servatives who abdicate the function of conserving have 
no business to retain the name. Among the terms of the 
unauthorized programme are the Disestablishment of the 
Church, and the still more revolutionary measure of 
an arbitrary readjustment of taxation. The progressive 
Income tax, which has hitherto been rejected by the French 
Republic, is a principal element in the unauthorized pro- 
gramme. The creation of a separate Parliament in Ireland 
is not a more revolutionary proposal. Mr, CHAMBERLALN’s 
sincerity is proved by his refusal to act on one important 
point with the party which alone sympathizes with his 
general policy. Except for a natural prejudice against 
political honesty in others, it might seem strange that 
Gladstonian partisansshould constantly attack and vituperate 
Mr. Cuamperuain. As far as they are concerned, his vote 
on some important questions more than compensates for his 
consistent opposition to Home Rule, and for his manly 
support of the Crimes Bill; but the present Opposition re- 
cognizes no political virtue except in the form of unqualified 
obedience to a dictator. The ordinary Radical wishes only 
to be guided by Mr. Guapstone perinde ac cadaver. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN is not sufficiently passive to be employed as an 
instrument. His tact and common sense will probably induce 
him to abstain from movements which would tend to produce 
a rupture between the Liberal-Unionists and the Government. 
He well knows that Mr. Giapstone would as willingly 
defeat the Ministers on any other issue as on the question 
of Home Rule or of coercion. Mr. Cuamper.atrn has also, 
notwithstanding conventional professions, a profound dis- 
trust of his former leader. Lord Hartincron, whom Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN still cordially recognizes as his leader, has 
prudently abstained from active opposition to any Govern- 
ment measure. He may perhaps have concurred in advising 
the Government to delay the Proclamation; but Sir 
Wituiam Harcourt is hasty in drawing the conclusion that 
the Liberal-Unionists ought to have resented the neglect of 
their counsels. They have exerted much influence during 
the long struggles of the Session. It is but fair that they 
should, in turn, defer to the leaders of the majority, 


“ SHANTIES.” 


A “SHANTY,” or, as pedants call it, “chanty,” is a 
song sung by sailors at their work. The music is 
“to a certain extent traditional”; the words—which are 
commonly unfit for ears polite—are traditional likewise. 
The words and music are divided into two parts—the 
“shanty” proper, which is delivered by a single voice, 
with or without a fiddle obbligato, and the refrain and 
chorus, which are sung with much straining and tugging, 
and with peculiar breaks and strange and melancholy 
stresses, by a number of men engaged in the actual per- 
formance of some piece of bodily labour. The manner is 
this. We will suppose, for instance, that what is wanted 
is an anchor song. The fugleman takes his stand, fiddle in 
hand, and strikes up the melody of “Away Down Rio.” 
Then, everything being ready, he pipes out a single line of 
the song, and the working party, with a strong pull at the 
capstan-bars, answers with a long-drawn “ Away down 
“ Rio.” He sings a second verse, and this is followed by 
the full strength of the chorus :— 
For we’re bound to Rio Grande, 
And away down 


down 
And so on, through stave after stave, til! the anchor’s 
weighed, and, the work being done, the need for song is 
e by. 
as Freperick J. Davis, R.N.R., and Ferris Tozer, 
have collected and published some two dozen of these capstan 
ditties under the title of Sailors’ Songs; or, “ Chanties” 
(London: Boosey), so that whoever is so minded may sing 
them in his own drawing-room. Mr. Tozer, it should be 
added, is responsible for the notation and arrangement of 
the melodies—a task which he has performed with tact and 
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intelligence. The words, which are Mr. Davis’s very own, 
are well meant, but not much besides. They are mostly 

rel, in fact, and they are scarce likely to supplant in 
popularity the stuff which Jack already knows, and has 

accustomed to associate with the several operations— 
of pumpirg, weighing anchor, taking in sail, and so forth— 
of which his working life is composed. This is unfortunate 
enough, for Jack’s songs, as we have hinted, are not re- 
markable for propriety of any sort—whether of sentiment 
or expression ; and it would certainly be well if his memory 
could be fitted with a brand-new set of labour-lyrics, and he 
might be induced to sing his old tunes to an accompaniment of 
braver words. Of course, there is no place in the “ chanty” 
for such poetry as Dispin put into “ The Token,” and “ Tom 
“ Tough,” and “The Last Whistle,” and half a hundred 
masterpieces more; and there is perhaps as little for the 
gallantry and humour which distinguish the brilliant and 
taking sea-songs of Freprrick Marryat—“ Our captain 
* stood on the carronade,” for instance, and “ Port Admiral, 
“ you be d—d,” and all the rest of them. But there need 
be no lack in it of spirit, at least, and none of “swing” 
and “go”; and it is greatly to be regretted that no poet 
has yet thought fit to make the “chanty” his own. Mr. 
Srevenson, it is true, was minded to do so once; and ina 
moment of peculiar inspiration he produced the terrifying 
and desperate stave familiar to admirers of Bitty Bones 
and Lone Jonn Sitver :— 

Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest, 


Yo-ho-ho ! and a bottle of rum ; 
Drink and the devil had done for the rest. 


But at this point either his genius deserted him or (what is 
more likely) he considered that he had written enough for 
his purpose. Atany rate, he sang no more ; and this admir- 
able fragment (which, by the way, may be adapted, with a 
little humouring, to the melody of “ Blow the Man Down,” 
as published by our authors) is all we have to show what 
might be done in this direction, and remind us what remains 
todo. Perhaps he will one day repair the omission. Other 
bards might follow in his wake ; and in this way Jack would 
be provided with at least the potentialities of decent song. 
Whether he would take advantage of them or not is quite 
another matter. His instincts are vigorously conservative, 
and the victory of the New Light, if it were ever won, 
would be hard to win. The conclusion is melancholy in its 
way. But it has aspects of cheer, for all that; and they 
who despair of the adoption in our mercantile marine of 
new and good words to old and lively “shanty” tunes may 
console themselves with the reflection that Jack is certain 
to show himself recalcitrant in the matter of poéshies by 
Mr. Davis as he would be in that of brisk and buxom verse 
Asupposing it could be got for him) from otherwhere. 


Among the “shanties” here collected, the best, perhaps, 
are “ Blow the Man Down,” “ A-Roving,” “ Away Down 
“* Rio,” and “The Wide Missouri.” In “'Tom’s Gone to 
“ Tlo ”—which, as our authors observe, is “‘ evidently formed 
“* on the Dorian mode”—we have a melody which is obvi- 
ously of negro birth ; in “ Haul the Bowlin’,” what is plainly 
a derivative of “Caller Herrin’.” The origin of “ Hoodah 
“‘ Day ” isevident enough ; that of “ Eight Bells” might pos- 
sibly be found in “ Rosin the Bow”; as in “ A-Roving” 
there are reminiscences at least of “The Jolly Waggoner.” 
It is a fact, indeed, that many of the two dozen tunes are 
strangely, if a trifle vaguely, familiar to a landsman’s ear, 
-and it is not uninteresting to note in such of them as he can 
positively identify the changes imposed upon their structure 
by time and use, and the exigencies of their novel and 
peculiar function. In some—* Whisky for Johnnie,” for 
~example, and the “ Dead Horse,” and “ Homeward Bound ” 
—there is a touch of pathos; others—as “Sally Brown” 
and “ Away Down Rio”—are stout and jovial enough ; 
others—as “Can’t you Dance the Polka?” and “ Reuben 
“ Ranzo”—are merely commonplace. To produce an effect 
with any of them apart from their right surroundings, and 
in other circumstances than those to which they have been 
fitted from the first, is, we take it, impossible. The notes are 
easy to catch; the time is simple enough; Mr. Davis’s 
words present no extraordinary difficulties either of sentiment 
or accent. But the peculiar intonation of certain phrases, 
the traditional movement, the pauses dictated by effort, tho 
changes proceeding from the accidents of work—all these 
are beyond the reach of the amateur; and without these 

the “shanty ” is but a poor thing. 


ARMY RETIREMENT. 


A LETTER (not an article), signed “G.,” in the S¢, 
James's Gazette of last Wednesday, calls attention to 
the approaching compulsory retirement of General Sir 
Epwarp Hamuzy. Under the present scheme officers are 
liable to be put on the non-effective list when they have not 
been in active employment for five years. Sir Epwarp will 
be in that position next October. Now, no doubt the law 
must be applied to him as to other men—equitably and 
fairly applied. No doubt, also, the retirement scheme is 
meant to remove from the active list, in a way which, 
though disagreeable to them, is not dishonourable, officers 
who would be entitled to commands by right of length of 
service, but who, in the opinion of the responsible rulers of 
the army, are not qualified for them by knowledge or 
abilities, though they may have done subordinate work 
respectably. It was designed to prevent a block in promo- 
tion which would have barred the way to able men; but 
it was not meant to deprive the country of the services 
of exceptionally competent officers. When the meaning 
of the scheme is stated in this way there is no need to 
add that it was never meant to apply to Sir Epwarp 
Hamuey. He is an authority on the scientific part of 
his profession. He has served with distinction. Nobody 
denies his abilities. How comes it, then, that he is to 
be treated like any respectable mediocrity who has reached 
field rank by mere efflux of time and the decent discharge 
of routine duties? Personal questions are to be carefully 
avoided, but there are times when it is puerile to ignore 
them. This would clearly seem to be one of these occa- 
sions. ‘he world is not ignorant that A and B, together 
with other letters of the alphabet, find it difficult to 
get on with Sir Epwarp Hamiey—which may be their 
fault or his, or may lie between them. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that General Hamury has, in Parlia- 
ment and out of it, directed unanswerable and unanswered 
criticisms against that pet War Office folly, the reduction 
of the Royal Horse Artillery. With these matters of 
common knowledge to guide us, it is a matter of course to 
ask whether “ personal questions ” have not been responsible 
for bringing Sir E. Hamiey under the retirement scheme 
next October. The Horse Guards can, of course, get rid of 
an officer by leaving him unemployed, but it should be 
clearly understood that this is, in certain cases, an abuse of 
its power. The retirement scheme was not meant to be 
used as a weapon in private quarrels. There is, in any case, 
good ground for inquiring how it comes to be applied to 
Sir E. Hamuey. Our army is not so rich in generals of 
acknowledged competence that we can afford to lose one of 
the few we have by the pedantic, and still less the spiteful, 
application of any rule. 


EGYPT AND BULGARIA. 


i ee reported escape of Ayous Kuan from his Persian 
internment may possibly lead to important events in 
Afghanistan ; but, so far as is positively known, the recent 
discussion on Egyptian affairs in Parliament, and the curious 
sequence of events in Bulgaria, supply the only really note- 
worthy matters of the week in Eastern politics. As for 

t, it is a little difficult to take the debate of last 
Saturday seriously, especially as it is understood that there 
are to be more last words upon the subject. The interven- 
tion of Mr. Bryce in the debate alone saved it from com- 
plete insignificance. Sir Georce Campse.t, after entering 
the House with everything in his favour, has long since 
reached that position in which the unfortunate holder of it 
brings absurdity on anything that he touches. Mr. Munro 
Fercuson spoke sense, but not authoritative sense; and 
Mr. Hansury spoke (no doubt unintentionally) nonsense, 
which was fortunately not authoritative nonsense. To attain 
the “‘cross-bench mind” in any valuable form of it is not 
given to every one; and we very much fear that it is not 
given to Mr. Hanzury. He had better turn a deaf ear to 
the compliments of Gladstonian papers, and be content to 
follow his leaders whenever their leading is not clearly wrong 
on their own principles. Sir RicHarp Tempe knows the facts, 
which Mr. Hanzury evidently does not. Of Mr. Picton and 
Mr. Pair Mr. Partie Stannore and Mr. Picton 
themselves have, at divers times and in sundry manners, made 
it unnecessary to speak. Mr. Lasoucuere, who at one time 


might have made himself worth listening to on diplomatic 
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matters, is rather more of a “crank,” and rather less of an 
amusing “crank,” on Egypt than on any other subject— 
except the Crown, the House of Lords, Home Rule, finance, 
law, the Services, the Church, and a few more which it is 
unnecessary to mention. But the crowning unreality of 
the debate was not reached until it was seen that its “ big 
“ speech” was to be made by Mr. Ditton. Mr. DILion 
knows nothing more about Egypt than any chance-met man 
in the street; and his one sole and obvious interest in the 
matter is derived from the fact that the interests of Eng- 
land are concerned, which is, of course, sufficient to put 
Mr. Ditton on the other side. If, we repeat, Mr. Bryce 
had not spoken, the debate would be unworthy of more than 
a line’s notice, unless it were as a text to show the kind of 
persons to whose tender mercies Parliamentary government 
commits the interests of the country. 

But Mr. Bryce did speak, and by so doing he made the 
thing worth notice, though we are bound to say that he 
also showed to what shifts a clever and honest man may be 
driven when he has a hopelessly bad case. Mr. Bryce, 
having such a case, began to abuse Sir H. Drummonp 
Wotrr, and was of course promptly pulled up by Sir 
Atcerynon Bortuwicx with the fatal inquiry, why the late 
Government did not recall this envoy, who, according to Mr. 
Bryce, had been “sent out in order to give him something 
“ to do,” and whose mission was “a costly joke.” We should 
be sorry, soaked as we are in the gall of anti-Gladstonian 
bitterness, to have given such an account of the motives and 
conduct of Mr. GLapstone’s Government as Mr. GLapsToNeE’s 
Under Secretary gave. They “did not like to make a 
“ breach in the continuity of the policy of the country” ; 
they, the authors of the Majuba Convention and the with- 
drawal from Candahar! Their “ tenure of office was very un- 
“ certain ” (this, incredible as it may seem, is textual), “and 
“that was another reason for not revoking the mission.” 
Wherefore, according to Mr. Brycz, they winked at what 
they “ never approved,” at this “ costly joke ” and shameless 
job. We need not say much more on that head, Mr. Bryce 
having, like the Lord Chancellor on a celebrated occasion, 
“ damned hisself,” though not in private. And the only 
other part of his speech of which notice need be taken wasa 
kind of oblique attempt on his part to pick up and throw 
once more the broken and blunted charge of bad faith against 
the Government, ix re Lord Sa.ispury’s remarks on the 
falling through of the Convention, and how it left us free. 
Mr. Bryce, who, to do him justice, never seems quite com- 
fortable in adopting the tactics and arguments of the party 
with whom he is so oddly yoked, put the matter moder- 
ately. But he must be quite aware that Lord Sa.ispury’s 
contention, and the contention of those who long before Lord 
Sauispury spoke held the same language, is unanswerable. 
Of course “if you are under a contract and made an offer 
“ with to afresh contract, and that offer was refused, 
“that refusal would not relieve you from the obligations 
“ of the first contract.” Everybody grants that. But the 
question is, When you are under obligations harassing 
indeed, but so perfectly vague as to be incapable of giving 
grounds of suit for specific performance, and when you have 
made an offer to the best of your power to substitute some- 
thing definite for those obligations, and when the offer has 
been refused, then are you or are you not justified in leaving 
the other party to its remedy? We say you are; and we 
do not observe that Mr. Bryce denies it. 

The Bulgarian comedy, which seems to be a stock piece 
on European boards, continues its run without intermission. 
Divers diplomatic persons have, it is said, refused to pay 


formal visits or to discuss formal business with Prince | agi 


Ferpinanp. But as the most important of them, the Ger- 
man Agent, informed the Times’ Correspondent that he 
“ should continue to have officious relations with the Bul- 
“ garian Government without observing diplomatic formali- 
“ ties” with the Prince, it is improbable that Bulgaria will 
find herself much the worse. It may be taken for granted 
that, if the baker of a boycotted family in Ireland were to say 
to its head, “ Sir, I cannot take your orders personally, but I 
“ shall be happy to continue officious relations with your cook 
“ or your housekeeper,” the boycotted one would take his pun- 
ishment very lightly. At present, whatever may be coming, 
there is no sign of any determination on the Russian part 
to resort to actual violence. Russia, it seems, has suggested 
to Turkey that Turkey should occupy Bulgaria, and Turkey 
has replied in a fashion which any schoolboy could translate 
with great force and absolute fidelity into English, but 
which is incapable of being rendered without loss into the 
tamer, though more elegant, language of publicists and his- 


torians, A similar fate, according to others, has befallen a 
still more obliging suggestion that the lion and the deer 
should go a-hunting together, that a joint occupation by the 
troops of the Suiran and the Czar should take place. 
Meanwhile, both proposals are inconsistent with, if not 
diametrically opposed to, a third report that Russia has 
addressed to the Powers the petulant and feeble remark that 
she cannot be expected to enforce the Treaty of Berlin alone. 
Nobody, so far as is known, except herself, is desirous that 
it should be enforced, in this case, at all. 

Prince Ferpinanp’s attempts to explain the injudicious 
language of his early proclamations and speeches are, it 
must be admitted, more ingenious than convincing; but it 
has to be remembered that it matters very little what a 
Prince, who is debarred from diplomatic relations, says 
about what is, after all, a purely diplomatic error. Nobody's 
words (it cannot be too often repeated) matter one straw 
in this Bulgarian affair; indeed, a bitterer satire on the 
absurdity of words in such a case can hardly be imagined 
than that which is presented by the whole of the pro- 
ceedings for some two years past. During that period one 
of the chief Powers of Europe has been exhausting the 
vocabulary of diplomatic abuse and anathema for Bulgaria’s 
benefit, and Bulgaria is pretty much as she was before, only 
better. Even deeds of a certain kind seem to do no harm 
and little good. A fresh revolution at Philippopolis, an 
open revolt in Bulgaria proper, might indeed bring about 
a very different state of things ; and, of course, if the Czar 
at last roused himself to occupy, then “ the Devil would 
“have broken loose” in some earnest. But meanwhile, 
whatever diplomatic measures may be resorted to, the 
general sense of Europe (and it is a reasonable, if not a 
heroic, sense) seems to be that the Bulgarians may as well 
be left alone to get on as they best can, and to choose 
princes and get them into harness as they best may. It is 
not exactly a triumph of the non-intervention principle, for 
it arises, not from any sense of justice, but from the simple 
fact that some persons are afraid to act, and others are 
afraid to say positively, You shall not act whether you will 
or no. But it comes to very much the same inthe long run, 
and the Bulgarians, if they have the wit and the luck, may 
derive pretty much the same profit from it. 


THE OSTEND RIOT. 


oa is one thing to be carefully remembered in com- 
menting on the Ostend riot—namely, that it has a 
certain resemblance to riots which happened not so very 
long ago at Ramsgate and Yarmouth. There are differences ; 
but they just about correspond to the difference between an 
English fisherman and a Belgian. Our outbreak was caused 
by the anger of men who believed, on more or less good 
evidence, that the foreigners had been sending “ devils ” into 
their nets, and who found foreign competition unpleasant 
in hard times. The Belgian disturbance is alleged to be 
wholly due to the one cause—competition—and is justified 
by palpable fictions. The Ostend fishermen find the Eng- 
lishmen pressing them too hard, and are violent after the 
manner of their class. They cannot include in their number 
many d fishers ; for, if they did, they would know 
that there is no heavy import duty levied on fish brought 
into English ports by foreign fishermen. This assertion of 
theirs, advanced as an excuse for their window-breaking 
and other violent proceedings, may have been instigated by 
itators, or may be due to the general European belief 
that the world is divided into innocent Continental victims 
and malignant Englishmen who suck their blood. Or, 
again, it may only be the ignorant or common lie which 
plays so large a part in human affairs—something like the 
positive truths about Tories revealed by Liberal electioneers 
to agricultural voters. Like them, it served its turn. The 
Ostend fishermen said they believed it, and many Conti. 
nental journalists will be ready, no doubt, to declare that 
they believe the fishermen. Another version of their 
grievance is that they are taxed in France, and so attack 
Englishmen, which looks illogical, but is quite intelligible ; 
and yet another that the Belgians are wroth with “ English 
“ middlemen,” on which point many Englishmen agree 
with them, but which hardly authorizes rioting. 

In other details the riots differed from our own. The 
women of Ramsgate and Yarmouth did not appear on the 
scene, and, though they doubtless thought the foreigners 
wanted a lesson, they also wished their husbands would keep 
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out of trouble. At Ostend the sex was dreadfully violent 
and egged on their mankind most ferociously. But the 
greatest difference of all was in the steps taken to restore 
order by the Belgian authorities and the measures found 
suflicient by our police. At Ramsgate and Yarmouth the 
whole thing was settled by the staves of a handful of police- 
men, and after some moderate pommelling and _head- 
breaking, which did not interfere with the friendly feelings 
of the parties. At Ostend the gendarmes charge with the 
bayonet, and next day the artillery fire and kill two 
men. And yet there is nothing to show that fifty stout 
fellows could not have settled the whole uproar without the 
slightest need for using cold steel or bullets. But that is 
the Continental way of dealing with a riot. Englishmen, 
as a rule, have no notion how prompt Continental police of 
all nations can be in using their weapons—nor how brutal 
the mob can be when it catches a stray agent of authority 
and can kill him at its leisure. The conduct of the Ostend 
authorities is a matter for the Belgians to settle among 
themselves, As far as we are concerned, all we have to do 
is to acknowledge that they have exerted themselves to 
protect Englishmen, though they have not been able to 
secure the landing of some of the cargoes. One reason 
given for the riots is the recent conviction by their own 
courts of Ostenders accused of mal-practices against English 
boats. In all probability the riot is less an international 
affair or a fisherman’s quarrel than a recrudescence on 
a small scale of the Jacquerie of last year at Liege and 
Charleroi. An event of that kind, however severely it may 
be suppressed, is generally followed by imitations, particu- 
larly when it begins by being successful. The Belgian autho- 
rities not improbably suspect the Ostend riot of being some- 
thing much more serious than a mere passing attack on a 
few English smacks, and for that reason have been all the 
more inclined to take strong measures. If they entertain 
this belief, and have any reasonable grounds for it, they are 
unquestionably wise in giving the rioters a severe lesson at 
once. Whether this is so, or whether nothing has happened 
. except a pure and simple fishing riot, suppressed with a 
severity we are not accustomed to, the Governments of 
England and Belgium may equally remember that they 
have not yet come to an arrangement as to the proper 
relations to be maintained between their respective fleets. 
English and French fishermen, though there is not much 
love lost between them, do contrive to fish the same grounds 
in peace, simply because they have been made to under- 
stand by their respective Governments that they are not 
to do such and such things. The Belgians have gained 
themselves a very bad name on our coast, for want of 
scruple, and there is evidence enough to show that they 
largely deserve it. Still, it ought not to be forgotten that 
the Danes and Germans have brought the same charges 
against us, and that, too, not without ground, which we now 
bring against the Belgians. In these cases the disputes 
were quieted by common action on the part of the Govern- 
ments. They could be equally well removed in the present 
case. If they are not, it is, at least, not impossible that the 
ill feeling between Englishmen and Belgians will some day 
find relief in a sea-fight between them in the good old 
medizval style. That might be a picturesque and in- 
teresting proceeding, but in these orderly times it would be 
rather an anachronism, and it would be a considerable 
dereliction of duty on the part of the Governments if they 
allowed it to happen. 


“ HARCOURT-BOUILLON, OU, LE JUS DE 
PARNELL,” 


G® WILLIAM HARCOURTS style of political oratory 

exposes him to many adverse criticisms. Some 
fastidious people declare that they can find no other word 
to describe it but shameless, and pretend that it has much 
the same effect upon them as would be produced by some 
gross offence against decency committed in public. With- 
out going quite so far as this, we may admit that his 
speeches do sometimes cause a sensitive auditor to experience 
a sensation as of blushing, which is alone sufficient to show 
that he is out of sympathy with the speaker. At the same 
time it must be admitted by any one who intelligently 
reviews the present position of the member for Derby that 
great allowance ought to be made for him. It is very diffi- 
cult to say what would now be a becoming style of oratory 
for Sir Wiit1am Harcourt, or in what manner he should 


express himself in order to give least embarrassment to his 
hearers. How ought he, now that he has taken the 
Parnellite shilling, to execute his leader's orders so as 
not to recall more often than is absolutely necessary the 
recollection of that memorable little utterance of his 
about stewing in Parnellite juice? Mere modesty and re- 
serve of language would not answer the desired purpose, 
nay, it would perhaps conspicuously defeat it. Offering, as 
it would do, so glaring a contrast to his pre-Parnellite 
manner, it would distress us by suggesting that there must 
have been a sad-coloured lining to his jester’s motley, and 
that he parted with his gaiety when he turned his coat. 
Merry men are sometimes made serious by feeling ashamed 
of themselves ; and the spectacle of a man so ashamed of 
himself as to lose his naturally buoyant spirits is always 
painful to the compassionate mind. Possibly it is a deter- 
mination to spare us this pain, at any rate, which has induced 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt to assume since his conversion to 
Parnellism an even gayer air than he was wont to display 
before that event. He brazens it out perhaps with the 
purely benevolent object of setting his critics at their ease, 
and strives to prevent them from feeling uncomfortable in 
the contemplation of his glory by feigning a complete un- 
consciousness of it himself. 


It is, however, as we have hinted at the outset of these 
remarks, a question whether, even as regards mere manner, 
he is not just a little overdoing the thing. So far as the 
matter of his speeches is concerned we are almost afraid that 
there is no question at all, Sir Writ1am Harcourt’s most 
frequent subject of discourse at present is the virtue of 
political consistency, and the wickedness involved in and 
the contempt incurred by the abandonment of political 
principles. On this most edifying text he is never tired of 
enlarging. He has held forth upon it again and again of 
late in the House of Commons, and at Reading the other 
-day he entertained a meeting convened by the local Liberal 
Association with a speech which consisted of little else. He 
rebuked Mr, CHamBerLaIn, not perhaps without some 
justice, for approving of the Proclamation clauses of the 
Crimes Act while avowing his intention of voting against 
their enforcement. He denounced the Liberal-Unionists for 
having repudiated the doctrines of “ the fathers of the Liberal 
“ party ”—Heaven save the mark !—by assenting to confer 
“powers of coercion” upon a Tory Government. He 
ridiculed Mr. Goscnen for an alleged abandonment of his 
financial creed, for having first protested against and then 
assented to the revision of judicial rents, and for having 
accepted the principle of compulsion in the Allotments 
Bill. Now, without undertaking the defence of these poli- 
ticians and parties, may we not suggest that for Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt, of all men in the world, to read them a 
lecture is wn peu trop fort? Nothing shall induce us to 
quote Croprvus, CaTiLing, and the Graccur. We will not 
allude to Sreenre and Bapy Cuarzes, and this not only 
because the quotations are hackneyed beyond endurance, 
but because they are really quite inadequate to the occasion. 
Whatever may have been the inconsistencies of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Goscuen, or the Liberal-Unionists as a 
party, they are, at the worst, offences against the minor 
moralities of politics, committed by men who have refused 
to be parties to, and will sacrifice anything rather than 
abet, a political crime. If the “ fathers of the Liberal 
“ party ”"—RussELt and Brovcuam, Grey and Mackintosn 
—can be supposed likely to look askance at these political 
peccadilloes, with what expression of countenance, we should 
like to know, would they contemplate the figure of Sir 
Harcourt? 


THE DOCKYARDS. 


HE interview between Lord and the 
deputation from Chatham does not seem to have been 
long, but it was deserving of more attention than it has 
received. In its way it was a very pretty illustration of 
what naval administration means. ‘Theoretically, the ques- 
tion debated between Lord GroxcE and the deputation was 
whether the number of hands employed in the Dockyards 
ought or ought not to be reduced in the public interest. 
Practically, however, a great deal more was said about this 
other question—whether the wishes of certain constitu- 
encies ought to be more considered than the wishes of other 
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constituencies. The deputation complained of the reduc- 
tion at Chatham because it will be highly disagreeable to 
the town ; but its members had also certain general obser- 
vations to make. They pointed out that the Government 
has a great plant on foot, and many hands in its employ- 
ment. This being so, they ask whether it is not better 
economy to use them than to reduce them and give work 
out. To the pathetic complaint that the State has taken 
all the river frontage at Chatham no great attention need 
be paid. The town owes its whole importance to the yard, 
which has existed there ever since there was a royal navy ; 
and, if part of the frontage were left free, it could hardly be 
used to much purpose in the present state of the Thames 
shipbuilding business. 

Lord Grorce’s answer began with a promise “to speak 
“ freely to the deputation, and tell them exactly and pre- 
“cisely what were the objects of the Admiralty in the 
“ policy they were pursuing with reference to the Dock- 
« ” The promise was kept ; but there are obscurities— 
not, to be sure, of a very mysterious kind—in the First Lorp’s 
speech. If this reduction in the Dockyards is to be treated 
asa purely administrative matter there would seem to be 
only two good reasons for carrying it out. The first is that 
the Admiralty do not think the work done in their yards 
good enough. The second is that they have not work 
enough to give the men. As to the first point, Lord GrorcE 
speaks highly of the “ excellence and thoroughness of Dock- 
“ yard work,” and insists on the importance of keeping up 
the establishments to meet an emergency. He added, it is 
true, that contract work was “good, cheap, and satis- 
“ factory”; but that is hardly a reason for employing it at 
the cost of a reduction in the Government staff, unless it 
is notably better, cheaper, and more satisfactory—which is 
indeed often asserted, but has not yet been proved. As to 
the second point, Lord GrorcE insisted, and rightly too, on 
the extravagance of maintaining an overgrown staff, and 
the demoralizing consequences of making work for the sake 
of the men, instead of employing the men for the sake of 
the work. But it seems that a part of this year’s building 
programme is to be carried out in private yards, and it is 
consequently clear that the Government is not giving its 
own establishments as much to do as it might. A very 
plausible case might be made out for always employing 
private yards to do at least a good part of the construction 
for the navy. Many of them are thoroughly competent to 
do every branch of it, and it is in the national interest to 
encou and support them. Lord GerorcE, however, 
de himself from freely using that argument by pro- 
testing that the Admiralty was not to proceed on a “ prin- 
“ ciple of benevolence.” But if it is to proceed on a principle 
of business it would seem that, granted that the Dock- 
yard work is excellent and thorough, that it is a national 
interest to keep the yards on foot and ready for an 
emergency, that you have staff and plant for all the work 
needed to be done, the natural thing would be to employ 
these establishments to the full extent of the work you have 
to do. In reality, Lord GzorcE gave his most solid reason 
for the policy which is leading to a reduction in the yards 
when he, keeping his promise to be frank, pointed out that 
“ They (the deputation to wit) should also recollect that 
“ private were most strongly represented in Parlia- 
“ ment; and, further, that behind those stood the 
“ British taxpayer.” This was thoroughly honest, and Lord 
Gerorce is no doubt sufficiently aware of the condition of 
Parliamentary life not to be offended when praised in his 
public capacity for this elementary virtue. In private life 
the compliment would be dubious. The deputation from 
Chatham and all other persons interested may be assured 
that, though a reduction would in any case have been neces- 
sary after the pressure of late years, it would not have been 
so large but for the strong representation of private yards in 
Parliament. For the individual workmen who lose a good 
employment this is, of course, a misfortune, but they would 
not have received more consideration, if as much, from 
private employers. It is in the general public interest 
that the Admiralty should maintain its right to enjoy the 
freedom of a private builder—to take on or dismiss men 
according to the necessities of the time. This freedom is 
perfectly compatible with the maintenance of a permanent 
staff capable of meeting the normal work of the navy, and 
also capable of expansion. Lord Grorce, who very ex- 
plicitly told the deputation that still further reductions 
were contemplated, also took the opportunity to tell all 
the world that the Admiralty has settled in its own mind 


thé strength of the permanent staff it thinks right to 
employ. When it has worked down to this figure it will stop, 
and in future there will be fewer sudden additions to the 
number of hands in the dockyards, or perhaps none at all— 
which will, of course, mean that there will be no more 
sudden reductions. Whatever work there is to do over and 
above the normal standard will, as we gather, be executed 
in private yards by contract. This, it is true, is no con- 
solation to the sufferers by the present reduction; but we 
see no reason to believe that the country will lose by it. 
The private yards, which are a national interest, will gain, 
and First Lords of the Admiralty will be rid of a Parlia- 
mentary worry which does not tend to efficiency. Lord 
Georce will deserve the thanks of his successors if he 
carries his scheme into working order in spite of outcries 
and deputations, 


THE DEBATE ON THE PROCLAMATION, 


ik is fortunate for Mr. Guapstone as a Parliamentary 
performer that, whatever happens, he is always sure of 
the Irish clague. Had it not been for the presence and 
activity of this faithful band, the speech with which the 
Disunionist leader introduced his motion of last Thursday 
would have gone near to being recognized, even by his 
English followers, as the signal failure that it was. With 
many signs of having been carefully prepared, and with the 
benefit of exertion of all Mr. Giapstonr’s elocutionary skill 
in its delivery, it was by far the most ineffective piece of 
work, from the point of view of advocacy, that we ever 
remember the artist to have turned out. To begin with, 
nearly a third of the speech consisted of an elaborate attack, 
rendered ludicrous by the very solemnity of its language, on 
an imaginary position. Misled by a Ministerial answer to 
a question from him the other night, Mr. Giapstoye had 
arrived at the strange conclusion that the Government did 
not propose to tender any documentary evidence of the 
malpractices of the dangerous association which they were 
taking powers to suppress. It is true that he had been 
informed that Ministers had no fresh information on the 
point to lay before the House, and it is true, too, that all 
the necessary information on the subject has been publici 
juris long ago, and is perfectly familiar to everybody 
who is sufficiently interested in the subject to acquaint 
himself with it, and not enough of a partisan to ignore 
it. Still, as a mere matter of official and Parliamentary 
etiquette, a Ministerial statement, if only by way of formal 
recapitulation, of the facts on which the Proclamation was 
based might have been confidently expected; and it is 
extraordinary that a man of Mr. Guapstone’s long expe- 
rience of official life should have allowed himself to believe 
that this statement would be withheld. Acting on this 
assumption, however, he wasted some twenty minutes of 
his hour and a quarter in denouncing the Government for 
inviting the express or tacit assent of the House to the 
Proclamation without supplying them with any materials on 
which to decide the question. The devotion of such an 
amount of time to the pursuit of such an argumentative 
hare as this would have marred the success of any 

Few of Mr. Guapstone’s hearers either above or below 
the gangway could have shared his delusion as to the 
tactics of the Government, and they seemed uneasily con- 
scious throughout that the t man was wasting his 
time. Of course, the absurdity of his error became more 
and more glaring as the Carer Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant proceeded further and further in his reply. It 
was irresistibly ludicrous to be reminded that Mr. GLapsTonE 
had spent nearly half an hour in protesting against the 
absence of evidence which was present in such abundance 
that it took Mr. Batrour nearly three-quarters of an hour 
to read it to the House. 

Much more serious, however, than this blunder of Mr. 
GuapsTone’s on the question of the evidence was his sub- 
sequent treatment of hisown case. After complaining that 
the Government had made no attempt to prove their 
charges against the National League, he went on, to the 
amazement and discomfiture of his party, to admit them. 
His avowal of his “ no doubt that the sin of the League 
* had been that it had actively incited and promoted popular 
“ combination,” his acknowledgment that “there could be 
“ no question that these combinations have been encouraged 
“ partly by the enforcement” of what he says “ is called 
“ exclusive dealing,” but what, as a matter of fact, is by 
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anybody but himself called “boycotting,” and that “ exclu- 
« sive dealing is a vile and objectionable practice, in what- 
“ ever hands,” produced an instantly noticeable effect upon 
his Irish followers. Their noisy applause gave place im- 
mediately to a silence of utter consternation. Knowing 
very well what exclusive dealing means, and that the 
English public are equally well informed on the point 
—knowing, that is to say, that exclusive dealing is now 
well understood in England to include, for the victims of 
it, the exclusive privilege of finding their own doctors in 
sickness, and of digging the graves and carrying the 
coffins of their deceased relatives—the Parnellites were 
not likely to underrate the gravity of Mr. GLapsToNE’s 
unfortunate admissions. They might, indeed, have been 
excused resentment at finding their leader either so igno- 
rant of the contents of his brief or so rashly determined 
to take a line of his own. Did he not know, they may 
have impatiently asked themselves, that the plea of the 
defenders of the National League has always been, not 
one of “ confession and avoidance,” but a direct traverse of 
the allegation that the League was in any way connected 
with boycotting? Flat, frontless denial of the best-known 
facts, the most clearly-established proofs of the allegation, 
has always been the cue of the Leaguers in the House of 
Commons, as Mr. GiapsTone ought to know. Surely he 
must have remembered how, when Mr. Batrour, in in- 
troducing the Crimes Bill, cited the fact that the League 
compelled people in Ireland to join it, Mr. Harrineton 
immediately sprang to his feet to deny that this was any 
part of the authorized policy of the association, and to assert 
that, whenever compulsion of the kind was applied, the local 
branch guilty of it was punished from headquarters with 
instant dissolution. How true this was, was illustrated 
last Thursday night, when Mr. Batrour, having in the 
meantime “brought up his supports,” the same Mr. 
Harrincton sat silently by, while proof after proof of the 
universality of the practice of compulsory enrolment was 
rehearsed to the House. The rude and noisy interruptions 
which were kept up from the Irish benches during nearly 
all Mr. Batrour’s excellently vigorous speech were here, 
for the moment, intermitted—as, indeed, they usually are, 
for the moment, whenever any piece of Parnellite mendacity 
is undergoing an exceptionally disconcerting exposure. 


If Mr. GLapsTone wanted evidence, his colleagues on the 
front bench did not, or at least they very soon had had more 
than enough to satisfy their wants in the matter. We 
would at least rather assign this cause for Sir WitLiAM 
Harcourt’s and Mr. Cuitpers’s efforts to suppress Mr. 
Batrour’s statements by an appeal to the Speaker on the 
ground of alleged irregularity, than we would ascribe these 
efforts wholly to that eager sycophancy which is so often 
displayed by these right honourable gentlemen in their 
attitude towards their Parnellite masters. Even if they 
could have “burked” the “official” part of the Curr 
SEcRETARY’S case, it would have been of little avail. We 
doubt, indeed, whether it would have availed them much if 
they could have suppressed the whole statement of the 
Ministerial case. The facts are too notorious, and Mr. 
Guapstone’s admission of the worst of them was too 
damning. What is the motive of his unexpected candour 
is more than we can say. That it was not due to weak 
scruples of any kind is evident from the fact that his 
subsequent defence of the National League, and the general 
propositions with respect to government and legislation 
which he afterwards enunciated, approached nearer perhaps 
to positive criminality on the lips of a statesman than 
anything which has ever fallen from them before. We 
doubt whether the tongue of any man who has ever 
borne the responsibilities of rule in a civilized country 
has ever before, in seriousness, framed such a sentence 
as that “ law itself has been made an outrage upon the 
“ people of Ireland.” The orator who could allow him- 
self a sally of this kind is hardly likely to have injured 
his case through an excessive regard fer the proprieties 
of controversy. We are forced to suppose that Mr, 
GuapstonE thought it safe to admit the League’s respon- 
sibility for the prevalence of outrage, because he imagined 
that, to the inference that the League ought to be 
suppressed, he could successfully oppose that worn-out 
piece of sham profundity, that it is the source of the 
disease and not the symptoms which ought to be attacked. 
If the analogy were a sound one upon the facts, its 
attempted application would be refuted by the practice of 
every surgeon who ever amputated a mortified limb, and 
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who, if he acted on Mr. Guapstoxe’s principle, would 
allow the patient to die while he was lecturing his class on 
the origin and development of gangrene. But, as a matter 
of fact, the analogy has not even as much basis as this to 
stand upon. The desire of the National League to possess 
itself of the liberty of the Irish tenant and the pro- 
perty of the Irish ]andlord is no more the symptom of a 
disease than the desire of any other class of people to bully 
or rob their fellow-citizens is the “symptom of a disease.” 
It is the disease itself, and the proper and well-understood 
treatment of both cases is that which is administered by the 
magistrate and the policeman. 


THE FOUNTAINS OF NUREMBERG. 


(pee who visit Nuremberg to-day, and who expect to find 
Albrecht Diirer the very resident genius of the place, are in 
danger of a great py amy aan There is still, to be sure, the 
great corner house looking across to the Thiergirtnerthor, the 
Diirer-Haus ; but this is little more than a museum of copies and 
photographs of the master’s work in black-and-white, where the 
visitor is pounced upon for a fee that makes him an ausserordent- 
liches Mitglied of a lottery of which he will probably never hear 
in. There is still the inscription on the house in the Herren- 
markt where Pirkheimer was entertaining the young Hungarian 
goldsmith when the famous second son of the latter was born ; 
there is still the delusive empty grave of Diirer in the cemetery. 
But the painter is really only a phantom now in Nuremberg. 
Emigravit is the inscription on his tombstone, and the great works 
that used to adorn his native city have flitted one by one to more 
powerful cities—to Berlin, to Vienna, to Munich. What is now 
pointed out as Diirer’s work in Nuremberg must be accepted with 
the utmost discretion, Even the portrait of the burgomaster 
Holzschuher has at last been carried off to Berlin, and the 
amateur may get pe ages he can out of the miserably 
rubbed and repainted heads of Sigismund and yon per ge The 
y presides 
now over beer-halls and lotteries, new streets and spurious panels. 
The real artistic life of the city rests, not in the too celebrated 
painter that she produced, but in the versatile and redundant 
school of sculpture which she had the good fortune to nourish in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It is not Diirer who is now 
to be studied in Nuremberg; it is Visscher and Labenwolff, Veit 
Stoss and Adam Kraft. 


The artistic visitor to Nuremberg will do well to make a special 
comparison of those four famous fountains which are a genuine 
pride of the city, and which, in his haste for Diirer-impressions of 
the conventional sort, the rapid tourist is apt entirely to neglect. 
No town north of the Alps F agoome to have preserved from the 
sixteenth century such lovely specimens as these of the purely 
burgher-art of the Renaissance. The first, however, is as far 
removed as ible from Renaissance tendencies. Between the 
church of St. Sebald and that of Our Lady, opposite the house 
where Diirer was born, rises the famous Schdne Brunnen, on 
which the sculptor Heinrich Reheim (or Balier) was occupied for 
eleven years at the close of the fourteenth century. Few remnants 
of independent Gothic sculpture are so famous as this, and it is a 
little difficult to explain why, on being first brought face to fuce 
with it, and even after careful examination of it, a certain sense of 
disappointment remains on the mind. With its soaring spire, its 
rich circle of noble imperial figures, princes and heroes, prophets 
and evangelists, eagles and dragons, its light and yet copious deco- 
ration ought to satisfy the eyes and delight the senses. But the 
candid observer is obliged to confess to a certain indifference, 
This arises, we believe, y from the extensive restorations 
which have destroyed the intimate character of all the detail, and 
which leave us what is little better than a careful copy of the old 
monument, but partly also from the fact that the Nurem 
round us is a city of the sixteenth century, that the Schine 
Brunnen is a waif and stray of that earlier savage iod 
when the town was still battling for its rights with its oA Sore 
burgraves, and that a piece of elaborate Gothic of this kind has 
come to seem to us incongruous outside an ecclesiastical building. 
The Schéne Brunnen is no longer an appropriate public fountain 
for a German city. 


It is to pass into a new age to step across to the Fountain of 
the Giinsemiinnchen, or Little Goose Man, at the back of the church 
of Our Lady. Very little seems to be known concerning Pankraz 
Labenwolff, save that he was a pupil of Peter Visscher, and that 
he has bequeathed to Nuremberg two of the most original of her 
monuments. It can hardly be that of so accomplished a sculptor 
there remain no records of his life or other specimens of his work, 
and it may be that in the recesses of some German Zeitschrift there 
may be hidden a monograph on Labenwolff. We have, however, 
searched in vain the common compendiums of biographical infor- 
mation. ‘That he was not averse to the praise of posterity may be 
inferred from the bold initials P. L. which stand in the base of the 
Rathbausbrunnen. His work asa sculptor deserves attention not 
only for its technical excellence, but for its independence of the 
ruling Italian taste. At Augsburg we find excellent fountains of 
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John of Bologna. Labenwolff is eminently original, and in- 
dependent not merely of the Italians, but of his own master, 
Visscher. The first thing which startles the stranger, familiar 
already with the design of the Giinsemiinnchen, is its size. It 
is not a statue, but a statuette about two feet high, mounted 
on a very simple short column over a great stone basin, itself 
agers by a pedestal. The figure is a » rae of black bronze, a 
little thing some Napoleon might carry off under his arm, and it 
is, therefore, very properly guarded with a solid metal railing, 
tipped with fantastic roses or ion-flowers of hammered iron, 
‘expressly forged to pierce an intruder with their petals. The 
Gansemannchen is a study of extreme realism. Labenwolff had 
doubtless seen a young peasant, his hosen about bis heels, stand 
up in the market, ogg | inst the stump of a tree, with a fat 
goose under each arm. He had also, no doubt, seen bis mouth 
spread into a grin as his companions “ chaffed” him about his two 

babies, There he stands to-day in bronze, looking towards 

e fruit-market, as though he were peering into the old women’s 
cherry-baskets, and the grin is still upon his lips. His head, with 
his crushed felt hat on it, leans on one side, his shirt is open, his 
bandied legs bend slightly forward, and all the time the angry 

in his arms spout their jets of clear spring-water. It is one 
of the most effective pieces of domestic sculpture in the world. 
When we begin to criticize it more closely we see faults that did 
not occur to us at once. The geese are conventional, the drapery is 
treated awkwardly, in a Gothic spirit unfitting to the composi- 
tion, the action of the arms is rude. Something Italian is notice- 
able in the bend of the legs at the knee. But we forgive all this 
‘in admiration of the originality of the conception, the wholesome 
comic spirit in which it is carried out, and the extraordinary 
technical adroitness of the execution. 

Nuremberg to-day is full ofliving figures that might inspire the 
sculptors of our own age. As we turn from the Little Goose Man, 
4 young butcher rushes out of the great market. He has a rose 
in his bare and greasy locks, no upper garment but a shirt, wide 
open at the throat, and drawn Ls in folds above a broad belt, the 
Jatter embossed with stars and knobs, and bearing a sort of 
quiver, full of knives; his great boots and close-fitting breeches 
finish his costume, and nothing is wanted but that some Labenwolff 
of to-day should catch him there, with the grin on his lips, and 
turn him straightway into bronze, to make a statue that should 
be for the Haupt-Markt what the Giinsemiinnchen is to the Obst- 
Markt. Our sculptors are too much occupied with the ideal, and 
‘their sight is too much warped by dreams of ancient Greece, to 
enable them to perceive that there lingers truly ae 
material in the common life of to-day. Something of this, no 
Aoubt, has been felt by the Nuremberg artist of the Dudel- 
sackpfeifersbrunnen, the fountain with man playing on the bag- 

_ in Ebnersgasse, but we require a finer executive touch than 
ere displayed. 

We have described Labenwolff’s most stziking fountain ; but as 
4 work of art still greater praise is due to his fountain in the 
courtyard of the Rathhaus, a work which travellers, even if they 
make some stay in Nuremberg, are very apttooverlook. There is 
nothing prettier of its kind in Germany, and it may be said to 
mark the very apex of Renaissance taste in Central Europe. We 
avould go further and say that here we find a certain purity and 
reticence that are missing in the later work of Peter Visscher 
himself. The Rathhaus Fountain is very simple. It 8 an 
accidental charm of colour; for, while most Nuremberg bronze is 
-black, this has collected a varied and most delicate patina of 

n. There isa bronze basin standing on a triangular bronze 
, with a broad and circular double step of stone below. Out 
of the basin rises a slender Corinthian column of bronze, sur- 
mounted by a frieze of six rampant snakes or dragons, from the 
mouth of each of which issue two streams of water. In the centre 
of the group of the lifted heads of the snakes stands the 
statuette of a naked infant, in a charmingly simple and unstudied 
pose, waving a banneret in the right hand and extending the left. 
Kothing could be more elegant, nothing more unaflected; and 
there is something truly artistic and in the finest neo-classic taste 
in the way in which the line of the simple column is broken, two- 
thirds of the way down, by a single fillet. It may be thought 
that the statuette of the infant is too small to form the summit of 
such a monument ; but this impression will pass away when the 
whole fountain is examined from the proper distance—that is to 
say, from the gateway of the courtyard. The base bears the date 
1552, the year when the Ginsemianchen was cast. 

A generation later—that is to say, in 1589—the sculptor 
Benedikt Wurzelbauer finished the fourth great fountain of 
Nuremberg, the famous Tugendbrunnen on the other side of 
the river, between the church of St. Lawrence and the Nassau 
House. This is a very elaborate work of art, and, as we 
look at it, we feel we have passed away from the noble sim- 
plicity of Labenwolff. It consists of a pyramid of figures in 
three tiers; the first Justice, standing with her scales befure 
her, with her back against a crane or stork; the second a circle 
of half-clothed boys, leaning on the escutcheons of the city, 
and blowiag long trumpets; the third a ring of erect female 
on draped to the feet, but with heads, arms, and bosoms bare. 

e breasts of Justice and of the Virtues, the trumpets of the 
children, the bill of the stork, the heads of monsters below 
the Virtues, all simultaneously jet long threads of water upward, 
downward, in curves of various arc, making an incessant net work 


figures themselves are gracefully and skilfully modelled, the whole 
forming the effect of a great bronze bud rising out of the basin, 
supported by a narrow stem or neck. In the evening, or casually 
seen under favourable atmospheric circumstances, the Fountain of 
the Virtues is extremely charming. Looked at in detail, however, 
its forms are over-ripe, its lines broken with excess of ornament, 
and the baneful influence of rococo taste, though still held under 
artistic control, is manifest throughout. The excellently designed 
iron-work round the basin dates from the end of last century. 
The visitor who is not weary of Nuremberg fountains will now go 
over into the Maxplatz to glance at the Triton, put up just a 
century later than the Tugendbrunnen, and in full emulation of 
Bernini, by the sculptor Bromig ; and he may even spare @ moment, 
for a modern fountain in Tucherstrasse, surmounted by a statue of 
the poet Griibel. 


CONYBEARE WAKE-DOG. 


N a rather dim and distant period of English and French 
history which has recently been chronicled for modern English 
readers with erudition and facundity by Miss Kate Norgate, there 
was a certain Count Herbert of Maine. Now this Count Herbert 
of Maine, being an active personage requiring little sleep and eager 
to turn pennies, honest or other, did so harry and foray his neigh- 
bours at unseasonable hours that they called him (in that delizht- 
ful medieval Latin which yields to no language in picturesqueness, 
though it may be excelled by some in elegance) Lvigilans-canem, 
or Wake-dog. It would appear that the post of Wake-dog to 
the Parliament of Great Britain has been assumed (probably on 
his own motion, seconding, and carrying) by the eminent and 
interesting Mr. OC, A. V. Uonybeare, member for the Camborne 
Division of Cornwall. In conceiving and carrying out the idea 
that there is some peculiar virtue in discussing at great length 
intricate matters of which you are completely ignorant, and that 
the whole duty of a Parliament man is to move reductions 
which he knows perfectly well will not be carried, Mr. Conybeare 
is of course by no means original. This kind of Parliamentary 
nuisance crops up at this time of year as regularly as mush- 
rooms at the same period. Anybody whose time is valueless, 
who has a suflicient presence of oss around his brow, and a 
sufficient absence of brains within it, can, in virtue of his 
privilege, badger long-suffering Ministers, delay the business of 
the nation, and by dawdling over unimportant business make 
it practically certain that important business shall be perforce 
“rushed,” if not scamped. ut the distinguishing character- 
istic which makes Mr. Conybeare’s appearances as Lvigilans [at 
once waking and outwatching] Canem interesting, is the pro- 
found conviction with which he does it. We have had critics of 
the Estimates and of Supply who were serious and businesslike ; 
but they have not, as a rule, conjugated that invaluable and un- 
fortunately untranslatable French verb pontifier (to give oneself 
peeties airs) with the state and majesty of Mr. Conybeare. We 
ave had, and have, critics who criticize in a light and frivolous 
fashion ; but for them, of course, to pontify is impossible. We 
have had, and have, Irish critics who merely find it in the day's or 
the night's work to waste the brutal time of the sanguinary 
Saxon, But Mr, Conybeare is none of these. When on Monday 
he “warned the Government that he should not lose sight 
of this matter” (it does not matter what the matter was, for 
any matter would clearly have been the same to him), he 
struck—unconsciously, no doubt—one of those attitudes which 
endure. If Mr. Conybeare is remembered at all (and the bores 
and the butts of Parliament as of other societies have at least 
as good a chance of immortality as others), he ought to be, and 
pomeee will be, remembered as warning the Government that 
e should keep his eye on the matter. With Joseph Hume 
(whose pardon we beg for classing him with Mr. Conybeare, 
inasmuch, with the exception of that little matter of the Greek 
Loan, he seems to have been rather a good fellow) adding up the 
tottle of the whole; with Chisholm Anstey “ up,” though the 
House was not ; with poor Mr. Whalley singing sadly of the wicked- 
ness of Jesuits; with Hadtields guiltless of the 4, and Morleys 
forgetting their God in the hurry of the moment, there will Mr. 
Conybeare be. In that Parliamentary museum of all disastrous 
things, the man of letters, perhaps even the actual sculptor of the 
future, will surely sume day represent him, grave, serious, sorrow- 
ful, eyeing the cringing Government with the indignation of Mr. 
Tappertit himself, and assuring them that that eye will not be 
taken off with the dignity of Mr. Podsnap. Indeed, so copious 
and many-sided are the qualifications of the member for Camborne 
(dismal town!) that he may almost have his entry into another 
Chamber of Horrors, that of the great bores and nincompoops of 
fiction. With those great ones just mentioned, with Soulins the 
mighty, with other creations of past genius, Mr. Conybeare, him- 
self their equal, though of flesh and blood, shall tower amidst the 
shadowy multitude, shall bid a miscreant Government beware, 
nor lose the matter from his aching stare. 

Qf course conybearity (for we really think the thing as much. 
deserves the special name as boycotting or Bright's disease) is not 
altogether uncommon. Thus, during the last few days, when men 
were curious, or were kindly supposed to be so by their newspaper 
guides, as to the opinion of the civilized world on the Se a 
tion of the National League, something like an American Mr, 
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Conybeare made his ce in the middle of the telegraphic 
columns of the Daily News, separated from meaner men and things 
in the glory of a paragraph to himself :— 

“Judge Brown said he regarded it as a most egregious 
blunder.” 


After this, of course, there could be no doubt. If Judge Brown 
ed it as a most egregious blunder, why a most egregious 
blunder it must be, you know. Judge Brown would not be likely to 
say the thing that is not; it would be a bold man that, when Judge 
Brown said he regarded a thing as an egregious blunder, ventured 
to question the egregiousness or the blundering. There is no Court 
of Sassation or Appeal from the dicta of Judge Brown. Marble— 
that pale and common drudge—brass, or bronze—those materials 
subject to the accidents of fire and rust, of the epoiler and the 
Vandal—are vehicles less enduring than the breath of Judge 
Brown, which floats on the lips of men, and will float for ever. 
Yet, if the patient reader ventures the inquiry Who is Judge 
Brown ? if be goes to a knowing friend and (anxious not to dis- 
lay too great ignorance) says, “ Remarkable man that Judge 
| ey Let us see, who was he before he was Judge?” it is 
very greatly to be feared that the knowing friend will be driven 
to similar subterfuges in his answer. Not all creation, we fear, 
had heard of Judge Brown; the Judge is in this respect (as, no 
doubt, in many others) differentiated from Tom Fool. But he 
is very like Mr. Conybeare. Judge Brown writing down the 
Proclamation for all time as an egregious blunder, and Mr. 
Conybeare warning the Government that he should not lose 
sight of the matter, are brothers, thoagh seas may roll between. 
It strikes us, however, as almost a pity that Mr. Conybeare 
should waste his vigilance and his faculty of making others 
vigilant on such a thankless and hopeless business as discussing 
votes which are quite certain to be passed. Perhaps nothing short 
of the affairs of the nation is worthy of that eagle sight which 
keeps its grip of matters, in spite of the efforts of government, in 
spite of the lapse of time, in spite of the setting stars which 
persuade less piercing organs to go to bye-bye. As a proper 
moral man, Mr. Conybeare must be disgusted with some pro- 
ceedings which are going on now on behalf of his own party. 
We say now, being willing to let bygones be bygones, and not 
referring to a certain Cornish election, in reference to which 
Mr. Pendarves Vivian gave the lie direct to somebody or other 
not many days ago. The practices of the Parnellite electioneerers 
in North Hunts at this moment are quite worthy of Mr. Conybeare’s 
eagle eye. For instance, it is said that a placard appeared on behalf 
of the Tory candidate :—“ English working-men who do not wish 
to be boycotted will vote for Fellowes.” Perhaps this was not very 
happily worded, though the ae if the tyranny of the 
National League be permitted in Ireland, it is very likely to spread 
to England, is clear enough. Now it would appear that some of the 
Parnellite agents have done their best to twist this into a threat 
of boycotting on the candidate’s part towards those who do not 
vote tor him; and it is certain that, based either on this or on 
anne, the widest as well as the most absolutely false imputa- 
tions of undue influence are being made by the unscrupulous sup- 
porters of the Gladstonian candidate. Suppose Mr. Conybeare were 
to set his wits to the task of purifying the sources of Parliament 
before trying to purify Parliament itself? A most unhappy impu- 
tation of wholesale mendacity has rested on his party for two 
ears—an imputation never refuted, and constantly strengthened 
fresh particulars. Most politicians in regard to such matters 
ue the cowardly and immoral course recommended by the pro- 
verb about “letting sleeping dogs lie” (a most impertinent word 
that is always cropping up in double meanings) and profiting by 
the lying. Such conduct is unworthy of Conybearus Evigilans- 
canem. 


He will find enough to do in this task; but if he has a minute 
to spare (and great men always have a minute to spare) he might 
bestow some of his vigilance on his leader. Mr. Gladstone, it 
seems, has written to a person of the name of Norman, who has 
writien a pamphlet on Bodyke, as follows:—“ Pray accept my 
thanks for the interesting narrative which has just reached me. 
I shall examine it with much interest; and with full reliance 
on its good faith.” There is much in this communication, short 
as it is, which must grieve Mr. Conybeare. With his unerrin 
vision (“same which” he kept an eye on that matter om 
warned the Government of it), he must perceive, first, that it 
is not wise to declare a thing interesting when, as appears by 
your own statement, you have not yet examined it, secondly, 
that the frame of mind which examines an ev parte statement in 
full reliance on its good faith is not altogether that best suited 
for arriving at the truth. Mr. Gladstone, it must be admitted, is 
in a more amiable mood than the celebrated person who said :— 
“ Sir, I disagree with you completely, I haven't heard a word 
you said, but I disagree with you completely.” Mr. Gladstone 
only finds a thing interesting before he has read it, and is sure it 
is trustworthy before he has examined its worthiness of trust. 
An amiable mood, no doubt, but can it commend itself to the 
‘severe rectitude and the unswerving intellect of Mr. Conybeare? 
Surely not. Let him at once inform Mr. Gladstone that, great as 
he is, his method of reasoning is defective, and that he, Mr. 
eet, will not lose sight of se For we must — no dis- 
tinction in waking, no respect of canine persons, or i 
of Conybeare is lout for ever. 


THE BEGINNING OF NIHILISM. 


ARELY has a movement which had its origin only in humane 
and benevolent sentiments been erted to such dark ends. 
as that which is known as Nihilism, It is true that it still retains. 
some traces of the nobler character it once ; but these 
only serve to render it the more dangerous, An English boy 
must be the prey of an exceedingly morbid imagination if he 
feels the slightest agen | with an Irish dynamiter who skulks. 
far more than he dares, always secures his own safety before 
indulging his passion for indiscriminate murder. Even those who 
condemn most bitterly, not only the means which the Nihilists. 
employ, but the very aims which they have now adopted, can 
hardly refrain from a certain feeling of unwilling respect, when 
they regard their courage and their self-sacrifice, particularly when 
the latter takes the form of long years of painful and daily self- 
denial. They are persons whom all sane men must oppose, but. 
whom no one with any claim to impartiality is likely to despise. 

Some time ago we endeavoured to place befure the English 
reader a short summary of the intellectual and social tendencies 
which rendered such a movement possible and fostered its growth. 
To-day our intention is merely to give a slight historical sketch 
of its beginning and early development. 

At the time when the emancipation was the burning question 
in Russia, two parties were formed among those of the peeve | 
classes who accepted the principle of the measure. The one 
desired merely to free the serfs without giving them any part of 
the soil, or, if that were vy to restrict the quantity of land 
and the rights granted to them within the narrowest limits, and 
at the same time to make the compensation they had to pay as. 
large as possible; the other desired to create a peasantry which 
would be placed not only in tolerable but also in easy circum- 
stances. It was a question of political opinion quite as much as. 
of personal interest, and weighty arguments might be, and in fact 
were, advanced in favour of either view. The Government. 
measure when it came dissatisfied both parties, whose conflict had. 
hitherto been confined entirely to literature and journalism. 

The leader of the more popular party was N. & Chernishevsky, 
a man of great intellectual gifts, who was then the editor in chief 
of the Sovremennitk, one of the ablest of the Russian reviews of 
the period, the title of which may be roughly translated into 
English as the “Contemporary.” Around him some of the leaders 
of Russian thought, and many of the most gifted and ardent of 
the young men of the period, gathered. A large proportion of 
these were landed proprietors, who would have had to pay 
with hard cash for the success of their ideal. They made use of 
no instrument but the press, and were rather a social than a 
ase party. They had no wish to alter or even to modify the 

orm of government or of administration; their one object was to 
place the emancipated serfs in a position which seemed to them 
tolerable, and which they hoped might be permanent. 

Here a question at once suggests itself. Why did not the land- 
lords who held such views quietly return to their estates, and 
carry them out? Some are said to have done so; but it was a. 
matter of considerable difficulty, and, in fact, involved repeated 
contraventions of the law. The soil of Russia varies so greatly in 
character ‘and value that the Government found it necessary to- 
draw up various schemes, in accordance with any one of which 
the serfs might be emancipated and settled on the land, and it. 
wisely left the choice between these methods to the proprietors, 
who were better acquainted with the nature of the soil and the 
ey of cultivating it to advantage than the peasants could 

. But from the first the arrangement led to conflicts, For 
instance, one proprietor selected the plan that seemed to him 
economically the best both for his late serfs and himself. They 
were not only discontented, but believed they were being de- 
frauded, as, like a large number of the peasantry in various parts. 
of Russia, they supposed that the choice was legally granted to 
them. They rose in revolt. As soon as the proprietor heard 
what bad feeling had been excited, he offered to adopt the scheme 
they preferred, but this the Government would not permit. 
Soldiers were sent to the estate, and the rebellion was crushed. 
This is only one case among many, and the action of the authori- 
ties seems at first sight rather harsh; but a little consideration 
will show that the Government had nochoice. If it had from 
the first permitted single landlords to display an unusual generosity, 
an oasis of comparative peace and plenty might possibly have been 
created here and there, but in the neighbouring districts heart- 
burning and bitterness would have been excited against proprietors. 
who had honestly obeyed the law. 

The discontent of the serfs with the conditions under which 
they were liberated was, however, very general, and may, upon 
ae. principles, be easily explained. Their imagination 

been excited by popular rumour; they knew that great con- 
cessions were to made to them, but had formed no clear 
conception as to their real or possible extent, In their fancy, it 
was the Czar who gave them their land and freedom, and the 
wicked landowners who curtailed his beneficent intention, To. 
take an example from our common daily life:—If any one invite 
the scholars of a charity school to a cup of tea and a bun, the 
children will enjoy themselves and be pleased; if he adds an un- 
expected apple, they will be delighted. If, on the other hand, he 
invites them to a banquet which he tells them beforehand will be 
splendid, he may place oysters and champagne, the finest con- 
re nay = oe the most delicate ices that human ingenuity can 
produce before them, and they will go away with a certain sense 
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of disappointment. Imagination can always outrun reality, and 
Emerson when he feigned reluctance to allow the children who 
wanted his horse-chestnuts to gather them was really showing 
them a greater kindness than if he had presented each with a 

et of candied fruit. The deplorable and disastrous failure of 
all Mr. Gladstone's attempts at reform in Ireland is, in a large 
degree, due to the fact that they excited vague expectations which 
it was impossible to fulfil. If the peace and contentment of the 


country was what he desired, the old maid’s saw holds good. 
*« Far would have gone a longer way,” if only it had been 
wisely given. 


In Russia, at any rate, the emancipation of the serfs led to 
anything but peace, though few measures have ever been more 
eee? or, on the whole, more conscientiously carried 
out. ' had always been a radical left wing to the party of 
Ohernishevsky, and the discontent of the peasants was its oppor- 
tunity. Less had been granted than the more liberal publicists 
had demanded; might not more be gained than they had ever 
ventured toclaim? The secret society, Land and Liberty, was 
founded by the younger and more enthusiastic members of the 

y. It is difficult to say what the original objects of this 

therhood were, but very soon after its formation a demand for 
something like constitutional restraints upon the administration 
was privately advocated and, whenever it was possible, openly 
advanced. The purely social movement had begun to assume a 
political character, the desire to further the benevolent purposes of 
the Czar, and to prevent them from being frustrated by inferior 
officials, was beginning to take the form of opposition to his 
government, 

In former years Turgenieff had been one of the ablest sup- 
porters of Chernishevsky, but about this time he published in the 
Sovremenntk a paper entitled “‘ Hamlet and Don Quixote,” which 
‘was destined to have an influence on his own private relations and 
the public life of his country which the author probably did not 
anticipate. The gist of the essay was entirely political, and it 
went to show that in some cases the idealism of the active 
enthusiast is more effective than that of the philosophical dreamer, 
and that the latter is often indulging a personal taste when he 
seems to himself most heroic and disinterested. Chernishevsky, 
who was conscious that his own character was more closel 
related to that of Hamlet than to that of Don Quixote, too 
offence, and a coldness arose between \the old allies. ‘Turgenieff 
was excluded from the review, and lost many friends, In order 
‘to finish this personal episode at once, we may add that one of the 
results of the estrangement was the production of Fathers and 

, one of the most celebrated works of the great novelist. In 

is book the word Nihilist was for the first time used, and from 

moment when it appeared the term was universally adopted. 

Bazaroff, the hero of the tale, is said to have had many points of 

resemblance and publication rendered its 

author exceedingly unpopular am ounger members of the 
party to which he had once 

In the meantime, however, the political movement had been 
advancing in a direction that was by no means free from danger. 
The founders of the secret society, Land and Liberty, seem to 
have hoped that the general discontent of the liberated serfs 
would enforce attention to their demands, and that by making 

concessions to the practical demands of the peasants, they 
might secure their support in their own claim for political changes. 
But an entirely different form of dissatisfaction had sprung up 
since the brotherhood was founded, and was destined to exercise a 
fatal influence upon it. On account of various political move- 
aments among the students, the Universities had been closed. For 
the well o this meant a few years’ study in France or Germany ; 
for the poor it was ruin. Their education had separated them 
from the circles in which they might have led happy and useful 
lives; but it had not enabled them to obtain the certificates which 
were necessary before they could enter on any professional career ; 
and, besides this, many of them were suspected of political dis- 
affection. What were they to do? 

In many other countries—notably in Germany—lamentations 
are frequent as to the overcrowding of all the learned professions. 
The Universities are said to uce more highly-trained men than 
the country can employ, so that many aspirants are yearly doomed 
to failure, and these are said generally to drift into the ranks 
of the most extreme political parties. Yet in Germany and else- 
where those who fail have other possibilities of life open before 
them. In Russia their position is far worse. Almost every man 
of liberal education who does not possess a private fortune is an 
official. Many of the large commercial houses receive subventions 
from the Government, or did so at the time of which we are 
speaking; all are anxious not to incur unpleasantness by employing 
any one who is distasteful to the authorities, The men who 
were unable to complete their education, and those who were 
viewed with suspicion, were, therefore, cast helpless into a world 
which for them, to use a German saying, was nailed down with 


on every side. 
It was only natural that oy should join the extreme party, 
but their influx into the brotherhood of Land and Liberty rapidly 


changed its character. We cannot at present follow the story 
further. The only idea of the original founders which seems still 
to have a vital force is the hope that by the offer of large material 
advantages to the ts and workmen the latter may be in- 
duced to lend their support to political movements which have 
now become entirely revolutionary. Many of the Nihilist leaders, 
dowever, are already rather Socialists than Liberals, Radicals, 


or Republicans, It is difficult to find a single point in the measure 
which emanci the serfs in which the Russian Government 
— have been well advised if it had acted otherwise than it 


THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 


fer Hanging Committee of the Royal Academy should be 
obliged by statute or otherwise to visit the Art Galleries of 
the Manchester Exhibition. There is nothing, we conceive, more 
likely to instruct that much and deservedly abused body than a 
few hours’ contemplation of the arrangement of the pictures by 
the provincial hangers. The sightseer accustomed to Burlington 
House can scarcely believe his eyes. The line is through all the 
rooms occupied by the best with certain exceptions ; 
for we observe that some admirable works are, with a rare 
modesty, skied—and why? Because they are by local artists! 
What a different place the Royal Academy would be if only 
good a = were hung, irrespective of name, on the line, 
and if the Crowes and Longs, and Coopers and Herberts and 
Horsleys were placed where great Frenchmen and Americans 
all newcomers, however good, are now hidden away. 
This one feat of arrangement is enough in itself to characterize 
the Manchester exhibition of pictures painted in England since 
the beginning of Her Majesty's reign. More than seventeen 
hundred pictures in oil and water colour are hung in thirteen 
low, well-lighted saloons, being about the same number as are 
shown at an average exhibition of the Academy; for the task 
of the Manchester Committee, so well accomplished, has been very 
much the same as that which annually devolves on the London 
hangers and is usually so ill performed. Another feature of the 
exhibition is the arrangement of certain groups and schools 
together, and of the pictures of one great artist. Thus, one whole 
wall is covered with the works of Mr. Watts, and facing this 
splendid collection we have a wall nearly covered by a selection, 
from the studio of Mr. Burne Jones. There are other Wattses 
and other Burnes-Joneses in the Exhibition; but the placing of 
so many together has produced a fine effect of unity and harmony, 
and enables the visitor to compare and contrast; and, in short, 
to study the artists’ mind and work in a way which 
is both agreeable and instructive. Among other artists whose 
ictures are thus grouped are Mr. Holman Hunt, the late 
‘rederick Walker and George Mason, Mr. Orchardson, Sir J. E. 
Millais, Phillip, Turner, Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. Marks, and Mr. 
Ouless. Among the contrasted pictures the landscapes have fared 
best. In Gallery II., for example, we have Mr. Henry Moore's 
noble sea view in “ Mount’s Bay,” and his “ Calm before a Storm,” 
opposite Mr, Brett’s “ Britannia’s Realm” and “Grey of the 
Morning,” with its delicate effects of colour illustrating the 
quotation in the Catalogue—“‘The ripples whispered to the 
mussels in the grey of the morning, and the lily white clouds got 
up early and peeped over the wall.” In the same room are also 
Mr. Peter Graham's “ Spate in the Highlands ”—he does not paint 
such pictures now—and Mr, MacWhirter'’s “ Track of the Hurri- 
cane.” It is by comparing the different methods employed in 
attacking somewhat the same kind of natural scenery that we can 
most easily learn to value the qualities of each artist, and to see 
the difficulties each has had to overcome. Mr, Moore's great roll- 
ing billows reflect the light of the white clouds, while they reveal a 
dark depth of water below, all caught by the artist as if ina moment 
and fixed for ever on his canvas. Mr. Brett attains the same ends 
by a wholly different process, conscientiously putting in eve 
ripple of the sea, every change of current or breeze, every shell 
or spray of seaweed, at the same time never losing for a moment the 
grand, broad, poetical effect which he has set himself to record. 
The greater part of the whole collection of pictures will be 
very familiar to the art-loving public. A large number have 
been made known by engravings, and others have been seen in 
the annual exhibitions in London, Manchester, and Liverpool, 
and in Messrs. Christie's sale-rooms. But there are some inte- 
resting works which have seldom been exhibited in galleries, and 
these appear to have been specially selected by the Committee, 
although it is understood that the artists invited to contribute were 
requested as far as possible to choose the pictures they preferred 
themselves. The long row of Sir J. E. Millais’s works contains, 
among others, the splendid “ Vale of Rest,” of which only 
a small water-colour study was in the Grosvenor Exhibition 
of this artist’s work. Another noteworthy picture is “ The 
Escape of a Heretic,” in what may hereafter be called the 
artist's second manner. A young monk has bound the inquisitor, 
and having taken from him his Dominican habit cowl, 
is disguising the heretic girl with them. There is much of the 
uaintness and originality of treatment which characterized Sir 
ohn’s early pictures, but without the excessive minuteness of 
finish seen in the work of his “ Pre-Raphaelite” period. Another 
little-known picture is the “Somnambulist,” a fine figure of a 
young girl, carrying an extinguished candle and walking boldly 
forward in her nightdress, ‘Lhere are also some of the artist's 
most vulgar and commonplace works, such as “The North-West 
P and the “ Boyhood of Raleigh,” and some good and bad 
portraits, as the splendid half-length of Cardinal Newman, and 
the poor likeness of Bishop Fraser, who at no period of his useful 
and energetic career wore the look of puzzled indecision with 
which Sir John Millais has endued him, 
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Another artist whose pictures will be unfamiliar to many is 
William 7 It is not possible that he can have produced 
much of this high degree of Van Eyck-like finish. Two 
of his pictures were at Manchester in 1857, a “ Jacob and 
Rachael” and a “ Madonna,” now, we believe, in the Royal 
collection. Neither of them is in the present collection; but 
he is represented by twelve other pictures, some of them land- 
scapes in water-colour. The young Titian laying flowers at 
the feet of a statue of the Blessed Virgin, and a “St. John leading 
Mary frem the Tomb,” are both very remarkable works of this 
pre-PreRa haelite. Better known are the Frederick Walkers ; 
they include his three greatest works—“The Plough,” “The 
Harbour of Refuge,” and “ The Old Gate.” The first named, 
with the gorgeous glow of the cloud and the intense red of the 
sandstone cliff, seems to kill everything near it. The Masons are 
near, but at right angles, and do not materially suffer in their 
delicate half-tones. The “ Harvest Moon” hardly seems so dis- 
tinct as when it was exhibited at the Burlington Club in 1873; 
but the “ Wind on the Wold” and the “ Pastoral Symphony ” 
have lost nothing of their tical sweetness and harmony of 
colour. There are eight Masons in all. The Alma-Tademas 
comprise twelve pictures hung together, a portrait, and some 
water-colours; but, except the “ Painter's Studio” and the 
“Sculptors Studio,” they are not in this artist’s very best 
manner. Mr. Watts, with twenty-two pictures on one wall of the 
Third Gallery, including “ Love and Death,” “ Hope,” and 
« Psyche,” makes the bravest show of any artist in the exhibition. 
Below his subject pictures there is a row of portraits which com- 
_~ those of Lord Tennyson, Mr. William Morris, Mr. Calderon, 

r. Watts himself, and some half-dozen more of the greatest artists 
and poets of the day. All Mr. Poynter's Wharneclitie pictures and 
his “ Venus and Esculapius ” are in the Central oye and look 
magnificent beside Sir Frederick Leighton’s ‘ Daphnephoria.” 
These six completely snuff out Mr. Long’s “ Marriage Market,” and 
still more his “ Diana or Christ.” A good many works, including 
Mr. John Collier's fine picture of “ Hudson’s Last Voyage,” Mr. 
Seymour Lucas’s “ After Culloden,” and Mr. Orchardson’s 
“ Napoleon on board the Bellerophon” are lent by the Trustees of 
the Chantry Bequest. 

The Turners and the Landseers are among the few disappoint- 
ments of the exhibition. Landseer was so very prominent in all 
the art history of Her Majesty's reign down to bis death in 1873, 
that we cannot but wish a more representative series of his 
pictures had been gathered. ‘The only first-rate work among 
them is the small “Children of the Mist,” which was also at 
Manchester in 1857. The Turners are one and all wretched ex- 
amples, many of them faded, and others turning black, and none of 
them of his great period. His water-colours, on the other hand, 
especially three views of the “ Righi,” are a very fine set. Among 
the water-colours no artist comes out better than Copley Fielding ; 
but the William Hunts and the David Coxes are superb and 
numerous, as are the Prouts. 

The exhibition is especially rich in pictures by an artist little 
seen in London, Mr. Madox Brown. His “ Work,’ and his “ Elijah 
and the Widow's Son” were painted, or designed, before he 
migrated to Manchester, and it is perhaps on account of his local 
celebrity that he has not been too well treated by the Hangin 
Committee, and his pictures are scattered through seve 
rooms. The visitor to Manchester should by no means omit 
to see the same modest artist’s historical series in the Town 
Hall, a building, by the way, wholly unworthy of them. Other 
artists who are well represented at Old Trafford are Mr. 
A. W. Hunt, Mr. Boughton, Mr. Marks, who has most of a 
wall to himself and fills it worthily, Mr. Frith, Mr. Faed, 
Mr. Holl, and Mr. Fildes. On the whole, the exhibition is 
thoroughly representative ; and, in addition to its purely artistic 
aspects, we might spend the space of a whole article on the 
portraits, by great painters, of eminent literary and political 

sons who have dourished during the Queen's long reign. 

dseer’s picture of the Princess Mary of Cambridge was painted 
in the year of Her Majesty’s accession ; and Thackeray reviewing 
the Academy of 1839, where it was first exhibited, says, with 
auch critical discrimination:—“There, again, is the beautiful 
little Princess of Cambridge, with a dog and a piece of biscuit ; 
the dog and the biscuit are just perfection.” Thackeray himself 
is represented in a very curious and interesting portrait, by the 
late E. M. Ward, who has drawn him “ In his Study,” seated, in 
a dressing-gown, his back to the fire, his right hand, strange to 
say, towards the light, and a cigar in his left hand. How far is 
the habit of drawing with the light on the wrong side responsible 
for Thackeray's shortcomings as an artist? A similar picture 
represents Macaulay in his rooms in the Albany. 

It would be easy to fill a whole article with an account of the 

ictures here exhibited of Mr. Burne Jones, or with those of the 
D. G. Rossetti, or those of some half-dozen artists whose 
names we have not even mentioned. There can be no doubt it is 
a marvellous exhibition, a worthy successor to that held almost 
on the same spot in 1857. The street of “Old Manchester and 
Salford” is one of the best of these favourite mockeries we have 
seen; and the model houses in the nave of the Exhibition build- 
ing are also full of value, especially to a student who has - 
through the very poor show of architectural oT * ow 
which goes far to account for the “ unloveliness” of chester, 
80 bitterly lamented of late in the columns of the local press. 


THE “EQUIRATIONALS.” 


is not related in history whether the famous horse which 

Caligula shod with golden shoes performed tricks, but it is as 
likely as not, since there are frequent references in the works of 
the classical writers to “ learned” animals, who. possibly appeared 
in the arenas, to the ane delight of the populace. But when we 
come to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the Italian and 
French archives, memoirs, and diaries, as well as our own of the 
same dates, contain many accounts of animals of astonishing in- 
telligence, who acted publicly, and were as renowned as the best 
singers and actors of the day. In the last /ivraison of Sanudo’s Diary, 
which has just been published by order of the Italian Govern- 
ment, there is a mention in 1492 of a “ cavallo parlante,” or speak- 
ing horse, who amazed and amused the people of Venice by his 
extraordinary tricks, which he went through in the open in 
front of the basilica of St. Mark. Cards were 0 nt of 
him, and, by tapping certain of these with his hoof, he was able to 
play a game. n, arrayed in a long cope like a priest, he stood 
upon his hind legs, and, neighing, imitated the voice of a clergy- 
man reading from a missal, much to the scandal of pious peop 
and amusement of the light-hearted and not generally devout 
Venetians. In Elizabeth's time one Banks, a Scotchman, was 
bard yg of a wonderful horse called “ Morocco,” who exe- 
cuted feats of ity in the courtyard of the Belle Sauva 
Inn. He could ‘a oe many coins were put into a glove 
tapping with his foot, and he would then restore the glove to 
its owner. He likewise was able to point out to the amused 
company which gallant in the crowd he considered to be the 
most admired of the ladies. All these horses were so to speak 
soloists, and it possibly was left for Professor E. R. Crocker 
to bring together an entire company of a dozen horses, a pony, 
and a very able donkey, who, it is said, understand five 
hundred different commands, and who are now performing to 
admiring audiences at the Avenue Theatre. This is not, however, 
the first time that horses have ap’ behind the footlights ; for 
some sixty years ago a troupe of performing horses occupied the 
boards of Covent Garden Theatre. Professor Crocker’s company 
——— go through a number of very clever and diverting 
tricks; but perhaps their most remarkable feature is the readi- 
ness with which they understand and obey orders, given in a 
voice barely audible, or with a sign esa | visible to the spec- 
tators. The horses seem really to delight in the exhibition, and to 
take a pride in the applause they obtain. There is no question 
that they have been trained with ee for their —_ 
eagerness to go on and perform is one of the amusing parts o. 
exhibition. Cootines tated, their impatience has to be modi- 
fied, and they have to be told to go to their places and await their 
turn; but their eyes are always watching for their a 
and they rarely, if ever, miss it. Many of their tricks are w 
known in circuses; but others are of a more subtle and delicate 
nature—such, for instance, as the selection of coloured hand- 
kerchiefs from a box and the ringing of bells—a noisy feat, in the 
execution of which the animals absolutely revel. Alger, a very 
accomplished steed, sits down on his haunches without ~~ 
action said never before to have been achieved by a horse. Three 
of the performers play a game of “see-saw” on & not 
twenty-eight inches wide, upon which they turn simultaneously 
and rapidly in a manner which is truly extraordinary when 
we consider the size and weight of the animals. It would be 
scarcely fair to signalize any special actor in a troupe of so 
much intelligence; but Victor is such a magnificent horse, and 
he obeys with so much dignity, that one is obliged to con- 
sider him in the light of the “star”; and Hugo, too, is 
conspicuous for his skill in distinguishing colours; whilst Bird, 
a fine hunter, has evidently an extraordinary sense of the ridi- 
culous, for he can laugh in a manner which soon obliges the 
company to join in his merriment, amid great applause. ‘his is 
an entertainment to which all children should be taken, as it 
includes a lesson of how much animals can be taught when 
gentleness and patience are employed. 


IN THE TWO HOUSES. 


VEN Obstructionists, high as is the perfection to which they 

4 have brought their art, are not always equal to themselves. 
Their perfcrmance of last Saturday, when they contrived to 
prevent a single vote being taken in Supply, has not been since 
repeated, though more than one occasion has offered itself on 
which the feat might have been thought easier to achieve. To 
consume an entire we sitting of the House in solemn winnow- 
ings of the thrice threshed-out subject of the Wolff Mission was 
really a considerable exploit; but there would have been much 
less cause for admiration if the Government had been kept all 
Monday night over two such inexhaustible subjects as the vote 
for Salaries and Expenses of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
and the immediately succeeding vote for the Expenses of the 
County Courts. The former subject is one on which most members 
of the House entertain a secret, and too many of them express an 
open, belief that they have some valuable remarks to make. One 
malcontent is convinced that there are too many judges; another 
is as firmly persuaded that there are too few; both are dis- 
posed to agree that they do not get through sufficient work, 
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and complete harmony is established between the two in a tirade 
against the iniquitous length of the Long Vacation. With 
materials as promising as these, and, still more, with a Metro- 
politan Police Vote of more than half a million and a Pickersgill 
to open the discussion on it, Obstruction, respectable as it was 
in amount, can hardly be said to have risen to the level of 
its opportunities. The debate on the Police vote, moreover, so 
soon, at least, as Mr. Pickersgill had done with the subject, 
showed a tendency to become useful, and elicited from Mr. Fowler 
a very salutary protest, for which he was duly thanked by Mr. 
Matthews, against the foolish attacks of which the whole police 
force has lately been made the object. By two o'clock in the 
morning as many as thirteen votes had been taken, leaving only 
about one hundred and twenty more to be passed; and Mr. 
Labouchere, impressed with the excessive haste at which the 
business of the country was being transacted, moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House. On this motion Mr. Smith very properly took 
a division, with the intention and the result of showing how in- 
signiiicant is the amount of “ grit” which is sufficient to clog the 
wheels of the Parliamentary machine. The motion was rejected 
by 94 votes against 15; and, after once more emphatically calling 
attention to the tactics of the Opposition, Mr. Smith consented to 
an adjournment, 

The business of the Upper House during tho week has beer 
confined to the formality of hearing the Royal Assent given 
to a number of Bills. The Lords at this time of the year 
have no other function, unless it be that of mutely rebuk- 
ing the embarrassed and overladen Commons with the display 
of their empty bands. Tuesday’s proceedings in Committee 
of Supply diflered little as regards progress from those of the 
previous night. The House sat for eleven hours, and got through 
thirteen votes; and the First Lord of the Treasury was not able 
even as it was to bring the business to a close without exposing 
himself to the charge of having “ personally insulted ” Dr. ‘Tanner. 
It is difficult to discover anything throughout the whole proceed- 
ings, from the debate on the Science and Art Department vote 
down to Mr. Labouchere’s celebration of the fall of the Bastille, 
which does not at once assign itself either to the category of 
criticism, useful to begin with, but unduly prolonged, or to that 
of purely idle and unprotitable talk. To the tirst category belong 


the discussion on the grant for “learned Societies” and that | 


raised on the Diplomatic vote with reference to the question 
of the New Hebrides. Of the latter the most typical specimen 
was to be found in the puerile protest raised by i 

and backed by Mr. Labouchere, against the refusal of two 


successive English Governments to take official part in the | 
French International Exhibition of 1889. We say of two_ 
successive English Governments, because, though Mr. Bryce was, | 
somewhat absurdly, anxious to throw the responsibility of | 


this refusal on the present Government, there seems no doubt, 
we agree with Mr. Dalrymple, that their predecessors never 
intended for a moment to accept the invitation offered to 


them. Whether they are to be regarded on that account as | 


“ degenerate successors of Mr. Fox,” and whether, if so, they 
should deplore or rejoice over their inability to keep pace with the 
highly unscrupulous cosmopolitanism of that eminent person, we 
need not now consider. Mr. Bryce was much better employed in 
bringing the Government to book on the subject of the New 
Hebrides; and it is to be hoped that the attitude of our Foreign 
Office may be stiffened by the admonitions of the late Under- 
Secretary of State. There is never so much promise for the 
adoption of a spirited foreign policy than when a Conservative 
Government is in power, and dealing with a question on which 
their adversaries have committed themselves too deeply to the 
maintenance of national rights in the matter to be able to retract. 
It is one of the too rare instances in which the proverb about 
“ill winds ” applies to the English party system. 

On Wednesday the rate of progress was slightly accelerated. 
The Committee got through several, if not all, of the remaining 
Scotch votes, and completed the last two stages of the Sheriff of 
Lanarkshire Bill. The Government also succeeded in carrying the 
Lunacy District (Scotland) Bill through the report stage, and 
began and completed the Committee on the Secretary for Scotland 
Bill. The discussion of this measure was rendered somewhat more 
interesting than might have been expected by an amendment of Mr, 
Wallace’s proposing to restrict the Secretaryship for Scotland to 
members of ~~ of Commons, or, in other words, deli- 
berately to deprive that country of the advantage of obtaining the 
fittest administrator of its affairs, if such a man should happen to 


have been born a peer instead of a commoner. “Pretty to see,” 
as Pepys would have said, this inconsistency on the of the 
gentlemen who are always declaiming against the principle of allow- 


ing ourselves in our legislafive or administrative arrangements to 
recognize the fact that anybody is the son of anybody else. 
Would they, at their learned leisure, be so good as to tell us why 


hereditary disability should be any more tolerable than hereditary | 


privilege ? 

The “event” of Thursday evening was, of course, the reappear- 
ance of Mr, Gladstone to lead the attack against the Proclamation 
of the Land League. Elsewhere we discuss the speech of the 
leader of the Opposition in its controversial aspect. Considered 
from the point  ormee of oratorical histrionics, it was as success- 
ful a performance as in all other ways it was the reverse. Mr. 
Gladstone was in better voice than he has been for a long time, 
and his whole air was full of that exuberant physical energy which is 
as necessary to the production of his best effects as it is to those of 


the actor who makes no secret of his profession. The great orator 
—as we must still continue to call him, unless Mr. Swinburne 
succeeds in naturalizing the extraordinary expression “ orotund 
oratist”"—has seldom acquitted himself more admirably as an 
elocutionist. Nor do we mean only as an elocutionist in the purely 
mechanical sense of the word. His performance was a magnificent 
achievement in that higher elocutionary art which goes much further 
than merely pleasing the ear with just intonations, and for the 
moment almost compels the most sceptical hearer to believe that 
the orator has, after many shiftings, at last planted his foot 
immovably on the bed-rock of conviction, and is now at last 
giving expression to the articles of an unchangeable creed. And 
to any one who knows—as no one now has any excuse for not 
knowing—that this is not, and never will be, true of Mr. Gladstone, 
so long as his mind retains the power of changing its opinions and 
his tongue can wag in defence thereof, the etlect produced by this 
contrast between appearance and reality is strange and almost 
painful, The divorce between words and things—between speech 


as a symbol of facts and as a mere collection of sounds—is so 
appallingly complete. The reference to the Spartan Helot irre- 
sistibly suggests itself; but we forbear. We will only say that 
any wise man who desired to teach his youthful offspring what a 
fate is reserved for the strongest intelligences when they give 
themselves over to the absolute dominion of words could hardly 
have done better than take his pupil, after the requisite “ ground- 
ing ” on the subject, to hear Mr. Gladstone last Thursday night. 


MANITOBA AND THE DOMINION. 


HE conflict which has arisen between the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the province of Manitoba is a timely illustration of 

the difficulties inherent in a system of Home Rule. For some 
time past, indeed, the friction between the various provinces and 
the supreme Government has tended to generate several of those 
very problems which were so rudely settled by the majority in 
the United States. The adjustment of the federal contributions 
and the redistribution of electoral districts has bred bad blood 


r. Robertson, | 


already. but the present crisis entails even graver issues. It is 
quite possible that the future political status of Canada may be 
| determined by its settlement; while a momentous question of 
Imperial communications is also involved. The quarrel as it 
stands is a very pretty one. Sir John Macdonald’s Adminis- 
tration bas staked its existence, and the fate of the “ national” 
licy it inaugurated, on the success of the Canadian Pacific 
iio. The national policy aims, of course, at encouraging 
Canada to develope her own resources independently, without 
looking to the co-operation of her great neighbour, and fosters 
the growth of a national sentiment. In carrying it out her 
| veteran Premier and manager of men has largely relied upon 
the support of the French Canadians, He has also maintained 
, his power, so his enemies roundly assert, by perpetrating a series 
| of dexterous political jobs. They by no means except the as- 
sistance rendered to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company from 
this list, and the Government has certainly linked its fortunes in- 
timately with those of the great road. Opposed to the Minis- 
| terial policy, and opposed to the interests of the French Cana- 
| dians—who, in any absorption into America, would lose the con- 
trolling vote they now have—is the new agitation for commercial 
union with the States. Except for Mr. Goldwin Smith and his 
academical arguments, this policy has found no prominent ex- 
ponents yet; but it commands the adherence of many of the most 
active English and Scotch settlers. 
Now, however, the whole question has been prematurely thrown 
into the political crucible by the action of the Legisiature in 
Manitoba. That province (which has about the area of Italy) 
| has long been casting eager eyes on the great markets across the 
American-Manitoban frontier. It certainly stands in an obvious 
| geographical connexion with Chicago, St. Paul, Duluth, and the 
Lake Superior region. Manitoba is very far from being satisfied 
by the direct access afforded it to the Atlantic and Pacitic by the 
Canadian Pacific line. Her farmers complain that the heavy 
’ rates on that railway are practically prohibitory, and regard it as 
a gigantic monopoly. The Legislature accordingly determined to 
fulfil what seems the natural destiny of the province by seeking 
an outlet for its produce on Hudson’s Bay to the north and across 
the American frontier to the south. Bonds were issued for the 
construction of a railway running direct from Winnipeg along the 
Red River, which should join the St. Paul and Minnesota 
line, and so connect with the American North Pacific system. 
Apparently the Supreme Court has the right to veto any railway 
by a provincial Legislature communicating with 
another province or with a foreign country. Naturally enough the 
majority in the Dominion Parliament determined to put this veto 
into force in the interests of the Canadian Pacific. ‘The proposed 
line would not only tap the Canadian Pacific at an important 
int and divert traffic to its great rival the American North 
acific. It would also practically cut the route in two, thus de- 
priving it of its national character, and striking a heavy blow at 
the national policy. The Red River Railway Bill was therefore 
disallowed. But the provincial Legislature, supported by the 
winority throughout the Dominion, who seized the opportunity of 
pes their policy of commercial union with the United States, 


ve resolved to defy the Supreme Government. Certain lands 
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in the track of the proposed line belonged to the Canadian 
Pacific Company, who obtained an interlocutory injunction from 
the Dominion Uourts, addressed to Mr. John Norquay, Premier 
of Manitoba, forbidding the construction of the line. By acci- 
dent or design Mr. Norquay happened to be absent at Ohicago 
at the moment, and avoided the injunction. During the delay 
the Red River Railway promoters, assisted by tue populace, 
ed and fenced the new line across the lend in question. Sir 
ohn Macdonald has determined that the rights of the Dominion 
Government shall be upheld. He has, however, disavowed some 
hot words attributed to him by a Toronto newspaper, in which he 
was represented as proposing to summon British regulars to 
coerce the insubordinate province. Still, if the law is to be 
upheld, there is no other ultima ratio, and a nice question is raised 
as to the power of a Colonial Premier to requisition Imperial forces. 
Meanwhile there is open talk in Manitoba of resistance, and 
vapourings of the provincial Militia being called out to repel in- 
terference. Some peaceful escape from the deadlock may, how- 
ever, be devised. There are already lines running from Winnipeg 
into the American system. But these are in the hands of the 
Canadian Pacific Company, they are circuitous and inconvenient, 
and it may prove impossible to adapt them to the wants of 
Manitoba without sacrificing the interests of the Company in 
much the same way as they would be jeopardized by the Red 
River line. The question, therefore, appears to resolve itself into 
one between Manitoba and the older States which have invested 
in the Canadian Pacific, between the natural expansion of a single 
— and the maintenance of a monopoly in the interest of the 
inion asa whole, and, lastly, into one between the policy of 
commercial union with the United States and the national policy 
of the present Ministry. 


TWO AUTHORS. 


T HE death of Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson on the 19th inst. 1s a 
loss to the dramatic world that must have been sincerely and 
widely felt had it occurred any time within the last five-and- 
thirty years, The stage and the drama in England have alike ex- 
a need well-marked phases of danger and development since 

r. Palgrave Simpson began his career as playwright and 
critic, There have been few men, not actually actors, whose lives 
have been more completely identified with the fortunes of the 
stage and the history of dramatic literature. For many years he 
was the secretary of the Dramatic Authors’ Society, showing 
a thoroughly useful activity while he held the post; and from 
the date of his entering upon Jiterature, which was purely a 
fortuitous event, his interest in the stage and stage affairs never 
slackened. Of his more memorable work, his admirable adapta- 
tion A Scrap of Paper and his share in the effective drama 
All for Her, it is not too much to say that much of his success 
was due to Scribe, whose pupil he was. That master among 
modern playwrights was his master in the sense that he was also bis 
exemplar, To him the English writer owed no small measure of 
his own distinction in the craft. He contributed good original 
work to the stage, in addition to much sparkling and thoroughly 
individual literature to the magazines and reviews, and was an 
able adaptor of French at a time when French plays were much 
less the inspiration of our playwrights than they now are. His 
sound equipment in the French and other modern languages was 
combined with natural literary facility and considerable stage 
craft. To those who knew him only in recent years it must be 
difficult to estimate his work or gauge his social position and 
influence, for a generation of actors and authors has passed away 
that felt no such difficulty and prized his friendship, a generation 
that numbered Thackeray, among literary men, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Wigan, It was notable with Mr. Palgrave Simpson—and 
in this respect some modern dramatists might follow him with 
advantage—that he knew his own powers, and never attempted 
what was beyond his scope. He could tell a story well and 
effectively on the stage ; but he could not write brilliant dialogue, 
such as is now delighted in, and, like a wise man, he never tried 
to. ually notable, and still more pleasant to record, was his 
unvarying kindness to the young and inexperienced. The youthful 
actor who was hoping for success on the metropolitan stage, the 
aspirant who was trusting that he might get a play accepted, in- 
variably found in him the kindliest of counsellors and friends. 
Stage jealousy is by no means confined to actors. A very pretty 
chapter might be written about the jealousies of dramatic authors. 
But Mr. Palgrave a had not a particle of jealousy in his 
composition. If he thought that he saw merit in the young 
player or the young writer, it was his sovereign delight to 
encourage it, A picturesque figure to the assiduous playgoer 
who knew him not, he was a man to be missed and loyally 
mourned by many who do not forget by how many years he had 
ome the old and staunch friends of the more active period of 

e. 

By the death of Richard Jefferies, the author of The Gamekeeper 
at Home, we have lost a charming and sympathetic writer on 
natural history and the round of country life. The sportsman, 
the farmer, the tourist, the landscape-painter, and indeed every- 
body a of a genuine love of nature must have felt the 
stimulus of his graphic descriptive sketches, to the quickening of 
their own powers of observation, In his studies of external 


nature, of the broad features of the landscape presented under 
varying influences of light and atmosphere, the vigour and felicity 
of his language frequently suffice to communicate the very life of 
the scene to the reader, not as a picture merely, but as a 
veritable presence. It was not that he seduced the rhetorical 
sense by the cunning artistry of verbal mosaics which has been 
absurdly called “ prose poetry,” but he persuaded the senses 
by the vivid actuality of his description, and by,his powers of 
brilliant definition and his uncommon skill in handling details, 
While he could suggest in a sketch of night on some lonely heath 
the presence of nature as something universal, vast, and myste- 
rious, he could transmute a few yards of hollow lane or a section 
of chalk-cutting into a little world stored with curious and 
delightful examples of unsuspected beauty and harmony. The 
themes he treated are of undying interest, for “the poetry of 
earth is never dead.” It was this poetry that inspired Richard 
Jetleries, and his subtle manifestations of its spirit will always 
appeal successfully to every lover of nature, 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


N the industrial revival of the Southern States of the North 
American Republic, it is natural that the cotton manufacture 
should make marked progress, The Southern States are the 
greatest producers of cotton, and the cotton is of the finest quality. 
The cotton manufacturers of the South have, therefore, anadvantage 
over all competitors in the fact that they are very near where the 
raw material, and the raw material of the best quality, is produced. 
Further, the growth of the manufacture in Lancashire has been 
such as to attract the attention of all the world; and the success 
with which the cotton mapefacture has been developed upon the 
Continent and in the Northern States of the Union encouraged 
Southern capitalists to hope that they also can compete success- 
fully with England. For all these reasons, then, it was natural 
to expect a considerable growth of the cotton industry in the 
Southern States when once the disturbance caused by the Civil 
War had come to an end; and, as a matter of fact, it has been 
known that a very considerable growth of cotton manufacture was 
taking place. On this point the information collected by the 
Census was conclusive; but since the Census was taken there 
has been no accurate information until now, when a New York 
trade journal, Bradstreet’s, has undertaken to ascertain what 
progress has been made in the past seven years, Accordi 
to the Census in 1880, 164 cotton factories existed south o 
the Potomac and the Ohio. In this number is reckoned 
Missouri, but not Maryland. Bradstreet’s has obtained complete 
returns irom 141 factories as regards certain me | 
the amount of the capital invested, the number of spindles 
looms, the number of workpeople, the annual w paid, the 
quantity of cotton used, and, as far as the question was applicable, 
the number of yards spun. Partial statements were received from 
ten other establishments ; while eighteen factories appear to have 
ceased operation for some time, or to have been burned or aban- 
doned. Thus information more or less complete was received from 
151 factories, and eighteen of those appearing in the Census returns 
are now outof operation, Information of some kind has thus been 
leaned respecting 169. However enterprising a newspaper may 
ie, it has not the machinery at its command which the Census 
Commissioners possessed for collecting information over so wide 
an area; and we may assume safely, therefore, that there are 
other factories in those States respecting which our New York 
contemporary was unable to learn anything. Omitting all con- 
sideration of those, however, and confining our attention to the 
141 factories from which the returns are complete, we find evi- 
dence of very considerable growth. Comparing the 141 with the 
164 of the Census, there appears to have been during the past 
seven years an increase in the capital invested of very nearly 
154 per cent. Apparently the new capital has been used in 
enlarging establishments favourably situated, and in providing 
the best modern machinery. As already stated, no fewer than 
eighteen out of the 164 of the Census had been ascertained to have 
been idle for a considerable time, or to have been entirely aban- 
doned. These, no doubt, were inefficient and unprotitable ; 
and it is the more remarkable, therefore, that so considerable 
an addition to the capital invested as is here shown should have 
been made, because it would appear that from the middle of 
1881 until the latter part of 1885 the industry was unprofitable. 
Some of the returns state, indeed, that during those years not 
a penny profit was earned, and in others it would seem that 
losses were in In spite, however, of this period of depres- 
sion, it will be seen that new capital was put into the business, 
-— now the revival of trade has brought back prosperity to 

e industry. 

Compete the 141 establishments from which complete returns 
were obtained with the 164 of the Census—that is, leaving out of 
account the ten factories from which incomplete returns were 
obtained—we have seen above that, during the past seven years, 
the capital invested has increased about 15} per cent. At the 
same time, the number of spindles working has increased 37:2 per 
cent. From this, as suggested above, it would appear that the new 
capital has been used for the purpose of enlarging the works and 
improving the machinery. Proportionately the number of looms has 
increased more than the number of spindles, for the addition to the 
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looms is as much as 52°! cent. A further evidence that the 
new capital has been in improving the machinery and enlarg- 
ing the works is afforded by the fact that the number of work- 
people has increased only 21°6 per cent. In other words, while the 
number of spindies has increased more than one-third and the num- 
ber of looms more than one-half, the number of workpeople has 
increased less than one-fourth. And it is further signiticant that 
the amount of annual wages earned has increased as much as 39°2 
per cent. The amount of w has increased nearly double as 
much proportionately as the number of workpeople, showing that 
the work is more efficient, and consequently, we may assume, the 
machinery also. Lastly, we find that the quantity of cotton 
annually consumed has increased in the seven years 40°6 per 
cent., and the number of yards of cloth made has increased as 
much as 46°6 per cent. This last statement, however, refers only 
to goods made into fabrics that are sold by the yard, excluding 
yarns sold as sich, and all other output of the mills not made into 
cloth. Since the end of 1885 the trade has been extremely profit- 
able, and in the Southern States there is just now a mania for 
building new factories, especially spinning-mills. Fears are enter- 
tained that building will be overdone, that the markets will be 
glutted by yarn, and that a new period of depression will set in; 
while hopes are expressed that new looms may be constructed to 
relieve the glut. But perhaps the most interesting part of the 
returns is the information they afford respecting the competition 
of the Southern with the Northern mills. We tind that no fewer 
than twenty-three out of 136 factories sell their entire pro- 
duction in the Northern States; two more sell 95 per cent. of 
their out-turn; ten sell from 80 to 90 per cent. ; fourteen, 15 per 
cent.; eight, 66 per cent. ; fourteen, 50 per cent.; and seven one- 
third. Fifty-nine establishments report that their principal 
markets are the Northern cities, the best being Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati; thirty-four report that they sell chiefly in 
the Southern cities; while twenty-seven report that their trade 
is divided between North and South. Sixteen factories sell 
goods for export; the total export being about 15 per cent. of 
the total production of the South. From these figures it is clear 
that the Southern competition is pushing the Northern mills hard. 
A short time ago the New England States had entire control of 
the Northern territory, but now, as we see, that territory is being 
invaded from the South, and several of the Southern mills work 
entirely for the Northern districts. 

The increasing competition of the Southern with the Northern 
factories is stimulating the desire for pushing the business abroad, 
more particularly in China and Japan. Those who are most 
urgent in their a to the trade to direct their attention more 
and more to the Far East contend that American manufacture is 
honest. English cotton goods, they allege, are loaded with from 
one-third to one-half of size, whereas throughout China and Japan 
American goods have got a name for being thoroughly honest. 
Therefore, it is contended that Americans have an advantage in 
the competition with Englishmen ; but, at the same time, even the 
most zealous admit that only in coarse goods can they hold their 
own against the English manufacturers. Where the cost of the 
material is the largest part of the total cost of the production, 
Americans, they say, have an advantage over the English manu- 
facturer ; but where labour is the chief item in the cost English 
manufacturers have undoubtedly the advan It would seem 
that the difference between the Southern and the Northern manu- 
facture is much the same as that between the American manufac- 
ture generally and the British. In coarse goods, where the cost of 
material is the chief item, the Southern manufacturers beat the 
Northern. They can obtain the raw material much cheaper, be- 
cause they are on the spot, and hence it is that the Southern com- 

ition is driving the Northern manufacturers out of the market 
in some of the Northern cities. Similarly, as we have seen, even 
the Americans themselves admit that it is only in the coarser goods 
that they have an advantage over the English manufacturer. 
Hence at present the leading advocates of an increased export 
are urging upon manufacturers that they should turn their atten- 
tion to the more economical production of the finer class of 
goods. Indeed, the very keenness of Southern competition is 
inspiring the Northern manufacturers with the fear that, unless 
they can produce a cheaper and finer article, they will be driven 
hard by their Southern competitors, and it is, therefore, stimu- 
lating them to greater exertions in regard to the foreign market. 
As yet, however, the American exporters have made little head- 
way even in China. When the trade is depressed at home, the 
merchants are willing to sell for less than cost price. Of course, 
they are able to force a sale; but when times are good at home it 
isimpossible for the American manufacturer to compete with the 
English in the Chinese market. It may be, however, that the 
financial difficulties in which the United States are now placed in 
consequence of the high rate of taxation kept up may lead to a 
relaxation of the Protectionist rt This is not the opinion of 
those in the best position to judge, it is true; but it is quite pos- 
sible, nevertheless, that the Protectionists may be beaten on some 
— at any rate. And, if there is any considerable relaxation of 

tectionism, it is quite possible that Americans may find them- 
selves able to compete with the lish manufacturer in the Far 
East. At all events, it is well worth bearing in mind that the 


manufacture of cotton is ing steady progress in the Southern 
States; that those States are y invading markets which a 
little while were the monopoly of the Northern manufac- 
turers; that the Northern 


the keenness of this Southern competition, are turning their 


attention to opening up new markets abroad. Although as yet 
they have done little in that way, it would be very short-sighted 
indeed to despise the ingenuity and energy of American manu- 
facturers, 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


6 eee present season of Promenade Concerts is not likely to fall 
short of public expectations either in variety or quality, 
seeing that Mr. Mapleson has caused Her Majesty's Theatre to 
assume a most unwonted guise, and has provided a musical enter- 
tainment of the lighter kind that should ty extremely + 
As is the case at Covent Garden, the floor of the Opera house 
is raised to the stage-level. The stage itself, overhung with a 
blue and white canopy, is prettily adorned with mirrors, flowers, 
and drapery, and its great breadth offers ample space for pro- 
menaders, while plenty of seats are supplied for the weary—a 
matter that has not received sufficient attention hitherto. The 
new enterprise starts auspiciously with a good orchestra under the 
conduct of Signor Arditi, whose experience in this branch of 
ro ag entertainment, as in others of higher artistic responsi- 
ility, is considerable, and whose taste and judgment may be 
expected to influence the mes as well as their inter- 
retation. With Mr. Frye Parker, the leader of the band, must 

named Signor Romili, whose skill as a pianoforte accompanist 
is decidedly above the concert average. The instrumental portion 
of the programmes has generally exhibited a cautious bias towards 
old-established favourites among overtures, marches, dance music, 
and operatic selections, such as Zampa, Aida, the overtures to Ruy 
Blas, La Gazza Ladra, Fra Diavolo, and the Funeral March of a 
Marionette. Perhaps, the most notable performance was an admir- 
able rendering of Gounod’s Saltarelle, given on Wednesday. To 
these must be added a new and very spirited Wedding March 
composed by the conductor, and the delightful Morceau a la 
Gavotte, entitled “ L’Ingénue,” which may be classed with Signor 
Arditi’s most popular waltzes, and is a charming example of its 
kind. On the whole, however, the orchestral music has been 
restricted to well-proved lines of popularity, free alike from ambi- 
tious departure and experiment. Tho appearance of Mlle. 
Nikita, whose romantic history has created a novel sensation, is 
responsible for this. No vocalist has made a more astonishing 
entry into the musical world than this young lady, who, after 
having been kidnapped by the savage people “ known as Indians,” 
_— from the wigwams of her captors to the patronage of 

. Strakosch, the approval of the critical Mme. Patti, and the 
stage of Her Majesty’s—let us hope not the last stage of her 
strange, eventful history. Those who were prepared to discount 
the fame of Mile. Nikita by the rather portentous advertisement 
of her wondrous infancy must have been bly surprised. 
Her voice is fresh and sympathetic, her intonation is accurate, and 
her style is singularly free from mannerisms. It would be pre- 
mature to judge her capacity as a vocalist and as an artist without 
awaiting severer tests than those that have so far been applied. 
That she has been well trained seems tolerably certain. On 
Wednesday an apology was tendered on behalf of Mile. Nikita, 
whose absence was caused by indisposition, and Mlle. Sinico 
appeared as a substitute, singing “Uh! had I Jubal’s lyre” 
with expressive energy and feeling. Disappointment seems to 
dog audiences at Her Majesty’s, It is to be hoped that Mlle, 
Nikita has not suffered one more transmutation, spirited away 
to the Far West, as if to vindicate the story of adventurous 
youth; for it may be noted that, though Mlle. Sinico is an- 
nounced to sing, Mile, Nikita is also advertised to —— nightly. 
If this be so, it is a double gain to the public. Mr. Iver McKay 
and Signor Vetta complete the number of vocalists at Her 
Majesty’s, the tom hey receiving deserved applause for his 
refined and accomplished singing of “Come into the garden, 
Maud,” and other favourite ballads. 

Covent Garden and Promenade Concerts are naturally asso- 
ciated, Mr. Freeman Thomas this season merely carrying on a 
scheme that has worked successfully during the last five years. 
With the exception that the Floral Hall is no longer open to 
smokers and loungers, the arrangements within the house are but 
little changed. Over the portico a smoking-room has been de- 
vised, and the theatre throughout is tastefully decorated. In- 
deed the house has never looked more attractive, an 
beautiful eflect being produced by festoons of fairy lamps 
attached to chains extending along the whole range of the boxes, 
dress circle, and upper circle. The instrumental music at these 
concerts is, we are glad to ize, more worthy than was once 
the case of the splendid orchestra which Mr. rd llym Crowe 
conducts, and of such leaders of strings and wind as Mr. Carrodus, 
Mr. Howell, Mr. John Radcliff, Mr. Dubrucq, Mr. Reynolds, and 
Mr. Cheshire. The “ classical” music of Wednesday’s programme 
was especially satisfactory, comprising Mozart's ever-welcome 
Symphony in O—the “ Jupiter”—each movement of which was 
rendered with remarkable finish and in excellent style, while 
Reinecke’s Vorspiel (Op. 93), and the overture to Wagner's 
Flying Dutchman, proved not less the efficiency of the 6 
Among other items of importance were Sterndale Bennett's 
No. 4 Concerto in F minor, with Miss Josephine Lawrence 
at the piano, and the Andante and Rondo from Moligne’s 
fifth violin Concerto, very finely played by Mr. Carrodus. Mme. 
Valleria and Mr. Orlando Hurley were the vocalists, the lady 
singing with admirable art Mendelssohn's “ Mein Sohn, wo willst 
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du hin so spiit ?” and “Du meine Seele, du mein Herz,” and in 
the second part, as if to provide a foil for these beautiful songs, a 
ory og of the modern ballad entitled “The Sailor's 

not.” Mr. Hurley’s fine voice and attractive style were well ex- 
hibited in an air from Gounod’s La Reine de Saba and in Sir A. 
Sullivan's ballad “ The Distant Shore.” The chief feature of the 
second portion of the programme was a representative selection 
from L’Etoile du Nord, in which the band of the Coldstream 
Guards, under Mr. C. Thomas, participated. The concert alto- 
gether was of exceptional merit, both from an artistic point of view 
and in the popular aspect of the programme, 


THE STATE OF THE LONDON MUSIC-HALLS. 


Tne Camprince, Tne Paracoy, Tue Foresters’, SEABRIGUT's, 
Deacon’s, Tue Sourm Lonpon Patace, Tue JAPANESE VILLAGE. 


A FEW weeks ago we pointed out the great danger that 

arose from smoking at music-halls and promenade concerts. 
Our remarks on this subject have recently received a striking 
confirmation. We learn from a contemporary that 

On Saturday last Miss Parker, a young Halifax lady, had a narrow 
escape from being burned to death by the agency of some unreflecting 
smoker, who had dropped a lighted match upon the ground, and, instead 
of setting his foot upon it, had left it to smoulder where it fell. Miss 
Parker was amongst the spectators of the athletic sports taking place 
during the afternoon in the South-Western Park of the Royal Jubilee 
Exhibition at Manchester, when suddenly her dress caught fire. Per- 
ceiving what had happened, two men standing near to her instantly caught 
hold of her, threw her down, stripped off their coats, and, wrapping those 
garments tightly round her, succeeded in extinguishing the flames. As 
soon as this had been effected, with a rapidity and thoroughness in the 
highest degree creditable to Miss Parker’s gallant rescuers, she was carried 
to a surgery established in the Exhibition building, and there examined 
by the medical officer in charge, Fortunately the injuries she had sus- 
tained apt less serious than had been at first supposed. They were 
romptly attended to, and when she had sufficiently rallied to admit of 

ng removed, her friends took her away. 


It is far from being pleasant to contemplate what would have 
happened to Miss Parker if the accident in question had occurred 
in a crowded music-hall, where it would have been impossible for 
her rescuers to have assisted her in the rush of panic-stricken 

ple which would naturally have followed a cry of “Fire!” 

hen one bears in mind the casual way in which matches are 
lit and thrown down while still alight, it seems really wonderful 
that more accidents do not take place. 

It is noteworthy that, as in the case of the theatres, several of 
the outlying music-halls are far better constructed than those at 
the West-End. The Cambridge, in Commercial Street, Bishops- 
gate, which has a good wide entrance of some ten feet, serves as an 
example. The brass barrier which runs across the passage at the 
money-box is not, as is the case at many theatres and music-halls, 
a permanent fixture ; but, although strong, is slight, and would be 
swept away by the least outward movement, whereas it serves to 
stop the rush of people coming in when the doors are first opened. 
There are good exits on either side of the balcony, but it is un- 
fortunate that the exit on the O. P. side is approached through a 
narrow wooden passage. Then, too, although the top gallery is 
provided with exits on either side, a similar complaint applies to 
the exit on the same side as the balcony. The ground-tioor, if 
only there were a a cut through the barrier round the stalls 
on the O, P. side, would be excellent, as there are plenty of exits. 
Of course there are no oil lamps, nor electric light, nor a separate 
gas supply. All of these things seem past hoping for. But the 
taults we have been compelled to find are but slight, and could be 
easily remedied, and, compared with many of the West-End 
music-halls, the Cambridge is really admirably conducted, and far 
safer than might have been expected. 

The Paragon seems admirable, and probably is much better 
than it appeared to us on the night of our visit, for considerable 
difficulty was thrown in our way by the fact that it was 
made impossible to test some of the extra exits, which pre- 
vented us from seeing if they were as good as the majority 
which we inspected. The entrance in Mile End Road is ond 
and is in every way satisfactory. There is a separate entrance 
from the front to the balcony, and two extra exits—one to the 
front, and another on to the gallery stairs. The gallery is also 
well provided for, as, besides a good entrance in Eagle Place, 
there are two extra exits leading to the stalls, and the extra exit 
already referred to in connexion with the balcony. Unfortunately, 
however, the stairs between the gallery and balcony are used 
to store odd chairs, which might be removed with advantage. 
There is an excellent entrance to the promenade and stalls, a small 
extra exit under the stage, connecting both sides of the stalls; an 
extra exit to the stage, which, as far as we were enabled to see, 
was blocked with scenery ; an extra exit to Eagle Place; and a 
door marked “ Exit in case of fire or panic only,” which was 
locked. There were no oil lamps or electric lights. 

The Foresters’ Music Hall is very fair, but at the same time is 
far from being perfect. The main entrance in Cambridge Road is 
divided by a barrier and doors leading to the balcony, gallery, front 
stalls, and back stalls, and does not com favourably with the 
other side of the house. hen bdgeel ete exit to the front 


stalls on the O.P. side, the doors of which open outwards on to the 
street. There is also a good separate extra exit to the back stalls. 
The front staircase leading to the balcony is good, and there is an 
iron staircase on the other side which leads to the extra exit to 
the back stalls, which is perhaps altogether sufficient. The 
entrance to the gallery, by a stone staircase, is good, but there is 
no extra exit to this ~ of the house, and this is far from being 
satisfactory. It might almost be taken for granted that, as at 
most of the other London music-halls, there are no oil lamps or 
electric light. 

The small entrance in Hill Street, Hackney Road, to“ Seabright’s” 
leads to the O.P. sides of the pit and gallery. On the night of our 
visit one side of the folding-doors, leading to the pit, was closed and 
bolted, and the other was bolted so that only one person could 
pass in or out at a time. There is a good extra exit on the 
prompt side, but the bolts might easily be improved. There is 
no extra exit to the balcony; and, of course, no oil lamps or 
electric light. Altogether the house leaves much to seek, It 
is, however, greatly improved since it was altered by order 
of the Board of Works, There used to be only one entrance, 
which had also to serve for exit, to all parts of the house. This 
entrance-exit was through the bar of the adjoining public-house. 
It is almost wonderful that the Board of Works up to two years 
ago considered this satisfactory, and it is a pity they did not 
insist on the house being made absolutely safe while they were 
about it. This system of continual botching every few years is 
the real hardship to proprietors. The proper course would be to 
insist on the theatres and music-halls being made thoroughly safe 
once for all, or being shut up altogether. 


“Deacon's” in Clerkenwell is really worse, however, than even 
Seabright’s used to be, for it isa much Fcc house, and the entrance 
to all parts—across which a firm barrier, which was not removed at 
half-past ten, is placed—is in Middleton Place, which is nothing 
better than a narrow court. To reach the stalls you have to pass 
right across the area, or pit, as it would be called in a theatre, 
and before they are reached another barrier, which was also up at 
half-past ten, prevents more than one person passing at a time. 
There is, however, a good extra exit from the stalls into Middleton 
Place. The one entrance-exit to the gallery, which is reached 
through a three-feet opening, has to serve for the extra exit to the 
area, and here, in case of a panic, a block would, it may be 
imagined, take place. There is a so-called extra exit from the area 
on the prompt side leading to Thomas Street, but, as this is the 
only means of exit to the second balcony, its claim cannot well be 
allowed. Oddly enough there are six good oil lamps which, 
although not sufficient, serve to show that a move is being made 
in the right direction. There is no electric light, which, we trust, 
will be added when the Board of Works insists on proper altera- 
tions, which are sadly needed, being made. 

The South London Palace, in the London Road, is a music-hall 
that possesses many advantages. In the first place, throughout 
the entire area there is nocrushing or crowding. There is a liberal 
space between each row of stalls, and an ample margin on the side. 
The same remarks apply to the balcony. The staircase leading to 
the gallery, which is situated in London Street, consists of sixty- 
two steps, and is of sufficient width. It is extremely well built 
and leaves nothing to be desired. What is chiefly wanting in the 
case of the South London Palace is extra exits. From the 
gallery there are none—at any rate, not into the street. From the 
balcony there are none at all. And from the stalls there are none, 
with the exception of an iron door upon the other side of the 
drinking-bar, which is divided from the audience by a formidable 
counter. Upon this door is painted, “ Exit in case of fire. Private.” 
Why “ private ” we do not know. Obviously such an exit as this 
so. serve no useful pur in case of fire or panic. This place 
of amusement is extremely well conducted. In their aw pee d 
with regard to space the management might be imitated wi 
advantage by the proprietors of many of our leading theatres. 
But the exits are wholly insufficient, and something should be 
done at once to remedy this deficiency. Judging from the crowded 
house on the night of our visit, the management might well try 
the electric light. At any rate, some oil lamps should be kept 
burning. This ought to be insisted upon by the licensing magis- 
trates and the Board of Works, and, indeed, should be made a 
condition when a licence is granted to a music-hall. 

The Japanese Village is not exactly a music-hall, but music-hall 
entertainments are frequently given there, and hence we have 
thought it well to bestow upon it a passing notice. More especi- 
ally have we considered it to be our duty to refer to the Japanese 
Village owing to the curiously unsatisfactory condition of the 

lace. There are two exits into Knightsbridge. One of these is 
locked by a turnstile, and the other is barred by an iron gate, 
which is actually chained up. The hall, in which the musical and 
dramatic entertainments are given, is provided with three exits— 
one leading into a yard, and the other two into the main building. 
In case of sudden panic, those members of the audience who 
escaped into the building would have an unpleasant time of it. 
The whole place is blocked with the various stalls, the sole exit 
is not sufficiently designated, and there is an unlucky announce- 
ment directing the audience to the chained door to which we 
have referred. It is unpleasant to think that such a state of 
things is possible. It is extremely painful to be compelled to 
make these remarks, the more especially as a most interesting 
exhibition is to be witnessed at Humphrey’s Hall, and one which, 
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for many reasons, deserves to be patronized by the public. But, 
es may be gathered from our remarks, the place cannot be 
called safe. ny of the evils to which we have called attention 
can be at once remedied, and we can only trust, for the sake of 
the audiences frequenting the Japanese Village, that the remedy 
will be forthcoming. 


REVIEWS. 


FAMILY HISTORY.* 


HERE is no ae so ill treated in the whole realm of 
literature as family history. Its professed friends are its worst 
enemies. Not only do the pedigree-makers invent fictitious genera- 
tions, but when the true descent is demonstrated they prefer the false. 
The received accounts of the Berkeleys, of the Seymours, of the 
Blounts, and other old families, are always wrong; and, it will be 
observed, that where a merchant, however princely, founds or 
refounds the fortunes of a great House, he is omitted, if possible. 
So, too, an erroneous story once circulated can never be called in, 
A curious example of this kind of historical falsehood is the 
nen ga legend of the fall of the Martins of Galway. 
The “ Princess of Connemara” was not the daughter of 
“ Humanity Martin.” She did not die in poverty, but surrounded 
by every luxury and comfort. She was not the last of the race, 
which is still flourishing. Yet these and other similar fictions are 
constantly repeated, just as we constantly hear—to take another 
and even more hackneyed example—that the Temple family, of 
which perhaps Lord Palmerston was the greatest ornament, was 
rung from Leofric, Earl of Mercia; or, to take a third, that 
ueen Anne’s grandmother was a washerwoman. All these 
fictions and many more have been exposed over and over again, 
but they crop up perennially, and will continue to do so as long 
as knaves and fools exist. 

When an Oxford professcr—a Professor of History, moreover— 
takes to genealogy we may fairly expect better things. And 
Professor Burrows shows us that an ordinary family history may 
be so interesting that it will carry off the disadvantages of a dry 
style and a very thick volume. The author's method of con- 
structing his sentences, though of course perfectly grammatical, 
leads to a result as heavy as the book itself ; and betore long we 
may be sure some clever compiler will have boiled down what is 
entertaining in his account of the Brocas family, a race which 
has gone through almost every possible vicissitude, into a pleasant 
chapter or two, seasoned with such flights of fancy as those 
mentioned in the last paragraph. We shall have the Tragedy 
of Brocas, and the Comedy ot Brocas, and the Vicissitudes of 
Brocas at the hands of some writer or compiler who has no 
knowledge of the subject except what he can gather from Pro- 
fessor Burrows’s oak There is quite enough in the book to 
furnish forth two or three such chapters. ‘I'he preservation of 
the family papers—or parchments, rather—is in itself an inte- 
resting and curious episode, and it is only one of many. Professor 
Burrows says that they were found in an old chest more than 
four feet long, made of oak, and dating from the fifteenth century 
—in itself a rare object. Six hundred deeds and papers of various 
dates, from 1271 to 1782, were preserved; and it cannot be 
doubted that they fell into good hands, for Professor Burrows has 
not left a stone unturned in his anxiety to illustrate the records 
he has discovered. The account of Gascony under English rule 
in Book L. is a treatise in itself, and might well have been pub- 
lished separately. The Brocas family came into England from 
Gascony, where two places bear the name. Etonians will learn 
from these pages why they designate the fine clump of trees by the 
Thames and the street which leads to it “The Brocas.” Sir Bernard 
Brocas, “ Chamberlain to queen Anne,” as he is called on his monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, was the great light of the family, 
and his estates at Windsor, Clewer, Eton, and in Yorkshire, Wilt- 
shire, Hampshire, and other counties must have been very large. 
As Professor Burrows very plausibly argues, it was when the 
Queen, William of Wykeham, and Sir Bernard Brocas were all 
dead that Richard II. began his downward course. The second 
Sir Bernard shared the fate of the deposed King, and was be- 
headed at Tyburn at the same time that Maudelyn, Richard's 
chaplain, was hanged. Nevertheless the family continued to 
flourish till, in the beginning of the reign of James I., Sir Pexall 
Brocas’s misconduct was so notorious that he was condemned to 
do public penance at St. Paul’s Cross in a white sheet. He is 

itionally said to have been the father of a hundred children, 
of which only one was born in lawful wedlock. The Beaurepaire 
estate remained in the possession of his descendants till 1873, 
when it was sold; but Roche Court, also in Hampshire, is still 
the property of a member of the Gardiner family, the chief repre- 
sentatives in the female line of the Brocases, and thus “ enjoys the 
not very common distinction of having come down in an un- 
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broken descent from Emma Fitzroger and her husband, Geoffrey 
de Roches, of exactly twenty generations,” 


The name was revived in Ireland by the Huguenot immigra- 
tion ; and Professor Burrows gives some particulars of the exist- 
ing French family also, He omits, we observe, one Irish Brocas, 
who, if we mis not, was a member of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy in the last generation, and a meritorious artist long. 
after 1815, in which year Theophilus Brocas, rector of Strabane, 
died, when, the author thinks, “ the male line of the junior branch 
of the Casteljaloux family became extinct.” Brocas, the arti 
was the first teacher of Sir Frederick Burton, now the director 
the National Gallery. 

On the whole, Professor Burrows has shown how much of the 
history of our country may be involved in that of a single family, 
and that too of a family which did not rise much above what is 
commonly designated “county rank.” The same task has been 
accomplished by Mr. Gardiner for the Pastons, by the late Mr. 
Shirley and the nt Lord Clermont for their respective families. 
But Professor owe work falls of itself into a number of 
separate | ae age not all of equal interest; and the appendix of, 
original deeds and other documents is admirably edited and 
indexed. The particulars as to the Surrey manors in the neigh- 
bourhood of Guildford are very valuable and absolutely new to 
the county historian. 

It is impossible to avoid “ oe ” when we turn from this 
thorough piece of work to the Historical Notices of the O’ Meaghers. 
The volume which contains them is elaborately got up. There 
are views and vignettes, chromo-lithographs, pedigrees, and coats 
of arms. Yet a less successful attempt at writing a family hi 
we have never encountered. Mr. O’Meagher begins with a Roun 
Robin of thanks “to the ladies and gentlemen whose names 
are inscribed within this circle.” The circle comprises the names 
of some forty individuals, and as they are ked for aid 
and suggestions, we expect much as the result of such collabo- 
ration, We next reach “Authorities Consulted.” These are 
authorities in addition to the forty ladies and gentlemen, and 
the list occupies ten closely-printed columns, and includes all 
kinds of books, from Arthur Young's Tour to the Additional 
MSS. in the British Museum. Then we arrive at the text. “The 
family of O’Meagher, which held long sway, played no in- 
glorious part in the history of Ireland.” We are told that in 
1617 it was considered so important to ascertain who were the 
heads of the clans that several volumes of pedigrees of “ the meere 
Trish ” were compiled for the information of the English Ministry. 
The O’Meagher traced his ancestors to Cian, second son of Oiliol 
Olum, King of Munster in the third century. Almost any one 
with a spark of family pride in his ney pom would put up 
with an Viliol Olum at the beginning of his pedigree seventeen 
centuries ago. Mr. O'Meagher follows this announcement with a 
series of short paragraphs, some of them very difficult to under- 
stand and impossible to parse, relating sometimes to the O'Meaghero 
and sometimes to other matters; but there is much truth in 
one very intelligible sentence:—“ Had the Irish but known 
their strength, or rather had they been capable of that spirit of 
union and concert, the whole military force of the Pale could not 
have withstood them.” There are numerous footnotes, in addition 
to the ten columns of authorities; but the narrative, so far as it 
amounts to a narrative, is by no means consecutive. In 1645 
Lord Castlehaven besieged and took a fortress of the O’Meaghers 
“ that stood in his way of by the enemy”; and in 1641, 
civil war having broken out,a son of The O’Meagher raised a 
regiment of foot, which surrendered eleven years later to Sankey, 
the Parliamentary general, when Colonel O'Meagher was put on 
his trial at Clonmel for certain murders, and was convicted. 
“Colonel O’Meagher rode to the scaffold on his black charger, 
which escaped after its master was hanged, and galloped back to 
Clonakenny, where it wandered at large for many years.” The 
O’Meaghers declared for King James in 1689, and after the surrender 
of Limerick we find O’Meaghers serving in French, Spanish, 
Prussian, and Polish armies. With this statement the text closes, 
having occupied nine pages. Then come the “ Appendices,” chiefly 
of original documents and quotations, and haps the most 
valuable part of the volume. One is a translation from a Spanish 
letter preserved at Salamanca, which gives an account of the 
three classes of Irishmen before 1640. The O’Meaghers shared 
the fate of many other Munster families after 1653, being ordered 
to remove into Connaught. Anne pe ae wo of Clonyne Castle 
and her son John, a minor, were transplanted, taking seventy- 
five persons with them. Mr. O'Meagher does not tell us where 
they settled; but there is an interesting list of the lish 
families which colonized the barony of Ikerrin, among which 
some are still extant and some have died out. At the end of 
the volume is a pedigree showing that Mr. O'’Meagher is the 
present representative of the house, and forty-fourth in direct 
descent from Oiliol Olum, who reigned over Munster in A.D. 212. 
It is hardly worth adding of a book of this kind, that there is 
neither roe Me nor table of contents. Just at present a good 
history of an Irish family and its vicissitudes would be of great 


value. Mr. O’Meagher has missed the opportunity of giving us 
such a book; and coming after 4 performance like Professor 
Burrows’s, his failure seems the more striking. 
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NOVELS AND TALES.* 


be Land League has its poet in Mr. Gladstone ; the National 
League has found its novelist in Mr. E. Skeffington Thompson, 
whose Moy O'Brien: a Tale of Irish Life—which came into 
being as on 1879—presents the doings of a nationality 
struggling to be free in a new and idyllic light. It makes no 
mention of pitchcapping or cattle-houghing; it says nothing 
whatever of boycotting; it includes but one attempt at murder, 
the outcome of which is that the would-be assassin goes and gives 
himself up to the police, is lightly punished for his sweet fault, 
‘wins everybody's respect, forswears the use of strong waters, and 
der as we can discover) lives happy and virtuous ever after. 

steps of the League—we have heard it on excellent authority 
—have hitherto been held to have been dogged by crime. Mr. 
Skeffington Thompson comes forward to correct the delusion, and 
to paint a picture of the Irish patriot which should go far towards 
ae ey who stands in need of conversion to a 
belief in Home Rule, and the conviction that to apply coercive 
measures to the Ireland of to-day is to fail about equally in 
common humanity and in common sense. His landlords are the 
wisest, the bravest, the gentlest of men. They quote Mr. 
Gladstone as an authority in Homeric literature; they are 
passionately addicted to the study of Oghams; they see “as 
clearly as though it had happened yesterday that early migration 
from the Hindoo Koosh, not through Europe, but through Persia, 
Egypt, and so on down the coast of the Mediterranean,” which 
resulted in the evolution of the finest peasantry in the world ; 
they prefer St. Patrick to King William; they are justly severe 
on Queen Anne, and are too keenly alive to the fact that she 
was an “ undutiful daughter” and to the memory of “ the Penal 
Laws ” to tolerate the style named after her, whether in architecture 
or in furniture; they are so strong in art as to be equal to the 
production of sketches which—according to the English heroine of 
the work—* would be an intense treat to any of our best artists”; 
they found schools, and give prizes for essaysin Irish on the battle 
of Clontarf and the strange case of Daniel Roadh; they rejoice in 
tenants so intellectual as to be caught in the act of “ listening with 
intense delight to that overture of Wagner's” ; they are not above 
fireworks and Chirese lanterns; they quote Tennyson and Moore 
and Assur-bani-pal, and believe that, if the growth of the Green 


Island had not been stopped by the Union, she would have sur-’ 


passed the neighbouring territory of Britain in art, in commerce, 
and in (speaking generally) everything. And the odd thing is that 
when they go into Parliament they no more model themselves on 
Dr. Tanner or Mr. Sexton than they would upon Lord Randolph 
Churchill or Sir Wilfrid Lawson. They resolve to follow “ the 
example of those who firmly and poate, by constitutional 
means ”—the italics are not ours—“ had worked for the good of 
Ireland”; they dine out by conviction, and astonish the natives 
tremendously by their “ wit and high spirits”; they dream of their 
country in hansom cabs; and their conjugal devotion is such that 
they and their consorts are “ Youen” and “ Yang” to each other 
in public, in imitation of the inseparable Chinese birds, and much 
to the bewilderment of London society. This being the case, it is 
far from surprising to find that the English (with few exceptions) 
have coarse faces, coarse voices, and coarse minds; also that they 
have no imagination; also that Moy, the arch, the high-souled, the 
accomplished, the intelligent, remarked, as she drove about London, 
that “ here there is a dull hopelessness—or a defiant, or a thoroughly 
bad look,” whereas “in Ireland there is a look as if they still 
believed in the possibility, at least—even if they do not always 
~ it themselves—of truth, and beauty, and happiness, on 
od’s earth.” The Sullen Shepherd of this smiling pastoral is (one 
hardly needs to record the fact) the English landlord. His high] 
Saxon name is Hackney ; and the coarseness of his nature is suc 
that, not only does he refuse to sell his estate to any but a hard 
and cruel buyer—a Scotchman for choice—but, when his hand 
and heart are refused by Moy O'Brien, he beats her first of all, 
and then accuses her before « bench of local justices of trying to 
murder him. His mate in villany is a young lady of Scotch 
extraction, by whose infernal machinations it is that Moy O’Brien 
and the noble and learned Mr. Gilmartin are kept in ignorance of 
the state of each other's feelings, until it comes to pass that She 
has suffered agonies and He is on the eve of marriage with 
Another. It is a great comfort to reflect that this unprincipled 
girl was reduced to marrying an English poet, and was further 
punished 1 by the fracture of several of her ribs. It is a ter 
comfort still to opine that here at last is the truth about Ireland; 
that Dr. Tanner and his kind are probably emissaries of Pitt and 
Cobourg ; and that to speak ill of a land which is simply a dream 
of Oghams and Wagnerian overtures will be henceforth worse 
citizenship than even Englishmen may be guilty of, and live. 

The author of The O'Donnells of Inchfawn presents us with a 
more conventional Ireland than that which is depicted in the 
radiant pages of Moy O’Brien; but the thing is done with such 
cleverness and spirit that the effect produced by the second book 
is, unhappily, a great deal stronger and more vivid than the im- 

ion we receive from the first. This is the more to be deplored 
as the intention of The O’Donnells of Inchfawn is in nowise in the 


* Moy O’Brien. By E. Skeflington Thompson. Dublin: Gill & Sons, 
The O’Donnells of Inchfuwn. By L.T. Meade. London : Hatchards. 


A Borrowed Month. By Frank R. Stockton, Fdinburgh: David 
Douglas. 1887. 


direction of Home Rule, so that, unlike Moy O'Brien, it cannot be 

uoted by Mr. Gladstone—at least until it occurs to him to haul 
ton his present colours—as a proof that with him there is the 
opinion of the whole civilized world. It is greatly to be feared, 
too, that such readers as it may secure will be apt to place a 
certain faith in its veracity, and incline to ay its pictures of 
outrage and discontent to those less familiar, but (it appears) more 
faithful records of life compiled for their enlightenment by Mr. 
Skeffington Thompson. Indeed, in spite of the newness of its 
donnée and the freshness of its characterization and description, 
The O’ Donnells of Inchfawn is only an old-fashioned Irish novel. 
It recognizes the fact that the Irish peasant is equally compacted 
of good and bad qualities; that the Irish landlord is not less 
capable of extreme selfishness than of the noblest generosity, of 
the most thriftless improvidence than of dignity in misfortune 
and repentance in the midst of evil-doing ; that Englishmen and 
Englishwomen are no worse than their Irish neighbours; and that 
just as all that is wanted on the one side is a little trust and 
good feeling, all that is wanted on the other is a little under- 
standing and good faith. It should be widely read, for it means 
well (in its way), and it is, on the whole, well written. The 
scene is laid in Donegal, on the shores of Lough Swilly; and in 
depicting the character and the manners of its inhabitants, both 
male and female, the author gives proof of the possession of a 
great deal of talent. We shall not attempt to tell his story, 
though the interest of the book is such that it would suffer little 
if we did. Those who attempt the adventure for themselves will 
be the richer by not a little capital reading; with some laughter, 
a hint or two of tears, and the acquaintance of a number of 
characters—the two Mahoneys, the O’Donnells, the Macnaughtens, 
to name but these—who are very well worth knowing. 

It is in his short stories that Mr. Stockton is seen to greatest 
advantage. Of course his best work is Rudder Grange; but 
Rudder Grange is an exception among his books, and, good as it 
is, it has hardly the fame of The Lady and the Tiger. It follows 
that such a collection as that which is presented to us under the 
title of A Borrowed Month is sure to be pleasant reading. The 
motives are chiefly fantastic, and the author has not had room and 
verge enough to spoil them by excess of elaboration. The amount. 
of “ treatment” he has bestowed upon them is just as great as 
they will bear. There is not time for the quaint humour to 
get arid, for the ingenuity to run thin, or for the pleasant wit 
and the kindly characterization to grow mannered or to fail. To 
put the matter briefly, in such work as “The Late Mrs. Null” we 
have a failure tempered by real phrases and some pleasant pages 
here and there; while in “ A Tale of Negative Gravity” and “A 
Borrowed Month” we have two little masterpieces in their way of 
the difficult art of writing short stories. Of all those in the present 
volume we prefer the “Tale of Negative Gravity”; the idea is 
admirably humourous, and its development is artistic in the right 
sense of the word. There is plenty of fun, too, with a good deal of 
art, in the “ Borrowed Month ’ and “ Our Story” ; while “ The Dis- 
courager of Hesitancy ”—though notnearly so good as The Lady and 
the Tiger, to which it forms a kind of sequel—is very well worth 
reading. The one we like least is the “Story of Assisted Fate,” 
which is based on too ridiculous and far-fetched a concept to be 
more than momentarily entertaining. On the other hand, it ma, 
be said of the two remaining contes, “ The Christmas Wreck ” an 
“Our Archery Club,” that, though they are not of Mr. Stockton’s 
best, they are yet uncommonly pleasant reading, and will while 
away an odd half-hour as briskly as may be. 


LIFE OF MGR. DE MERODE.* 


0 ft ey rng a case in which counsel only appear on 

one side, he is obliged to attend to the rights of the 
parties unrepresented. In the same way, when a critic has to 
review a biography, it is his duty to act the part of advocatus 
diaboli. For this reason we will begin our notice of the Life of 
Monseigneur de Mérode by pointing out the defects in his character. 
To start with, he appears to have been a mischievous boy, and to 
have given some trouble both to his tutors at home and to his 
masters at school. Then all through his life he “loved to contra- 
dict people ”—“ even the Pope,” when he became chamberlain to 
that august nage, who admitted that Mérode had “ defects of 
manner.” e read, too, of “ his brusquerie,” “ his impetuosity,” 
and of his negligence in the matter of dress. On one occasion hi 
brother wrote to him, “ All the ladies of the family have been en- 
chanted with your visits to Belgium, and edified by your virtues. 
But they implore me to say something to you about the deficiencies 
in your toilet.” 

‘The family of Mérode numbers among its ancestors St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary and a long list of crusaders, warriors, 
kings, and statesmen. When Belgium freed herself from the 
Dutch yoke in 1830, the crown was offered to Monseigneur de 
Mérode’s father, who refused it on the ground that, to establish a 
firm sovereignty in so small a kingdom, powerful foreign alliances 
were of the utmost importance. According to Monseigneur 
Besson, King Leopold had no firmer supporter or more trusted 


* Frederick Francis Xavier de Mérode, Minister and Almoner to 
Pius 1X., Archbishop of Melitinensis: his Life and his Works. By Mon- 
seigneur Besson, Bishop of Nimes, Uzts, and Alais. Translated into 
English by Lady Herbert. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1887. 
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friend than Comte Félix de Mérode, who became successively his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, War, and Finance. 

When Xavier de Mérode was nineteen, he consulted M, de 
Montalembert, who had married his sister, as to the choice of a 
— Montalembert recommended the army; but Comte 

ix, feeling some doubt about the matter, consulted the Nunzio 
at Brussels—Joachim Pecci, who subsequently became Po 
Leo XIII, “ Allow your son to follow his natural inclination for 
the army,” said Monseigneur Pecci ; “ God will keep him ; and his 
virtue will his trials, Sie 
soon began in the Military ege. “I say my prayers to Venus 
and think small things of your Paternosters,” said one of his 
ions. “Say your prayers to whom ay please, but don’t 
on my toes,” was Xavier's reply. To another, who had 
grossly insulted him, he said, “It is true that my principles do 
not = ho me to fight a duel”; but you “see my two fists, which 
are big and strong and very much at your service, With them I 
shall call to order those who choose to insult me. But I would 
rather tender them to you in good-fellowship.” This was all very 
well among military students; but unfortunately “ fisticuffs” are 
not recognized weapons among Belgian officers. n after joining 
the army “he was provoked to fight a duel, when the m 
courage with which he declined it astonished everybody; but 
some chose to doubt his bravery. Eight days later that was put 
to the proof. We saw the way he withstood the charge of a 
whole host of Arabs, the balls whistling all round him; and it 
ended by no officer being more esteemed and loved than he was.” 
The descriptions of his adventures during his campaign in 
Algeria, where “he seemed to bear a charmed life,” will probably 
constitute the most attractive part of his biography to some 
people. That must, indeed, have been a hot battle in which, 

though not wounded, his clothes were my id riddled with shot, 
and two balls passed through his sleeve and hisepaulet.” Judgin 
from the tone of his own letters, we doubt whether he wo 
have felt grateful to Monseigneur Besson for the terms in which 
that prelate describes his military adventures. His own esti- 
mate of his exploits and good deeds was modest in the extreme. 
“T entreat you, above all, to say nothing about it to any one, 
for otherwise people would repeat it everywhere, which would 
annoy me extremely,” he wrote to his sister, after asking her 
to get some prayers and masses said for the dead and wounded j 
and he blows up Montalembert, “ his dearest brother and guide, 
for extolling his bravery in a great battle, entreating him, “ if 
another brush with the enemy comes off,” not to make him 
ridiculous by exaggerated compliments, In the course of his 
military career he adopted a child, @ la Bootles's Baby. But 
he soon exchanged the sword for the cassock, and presently 
we read of his becoming an ecclesiastical student in Rome. 
Not Jong after receiving minor orders, “ he hears that the Prime 
Minister, Rossi, has been assassinated, and that the Pope has 
only a handful of Swiss guards to protect him, so he throws 
aside his cassock, takes other clothes, and with two pistols 
concealed in his vest flies with a friend to the Quirinal.” On 
the Pope’s dethronement, a sentence of excommunication was 
issued. The Abbé Mérode got a number of copies of the Bull, 
“gave a pot of paste to a workman who followed him, and in the 
middle of the day posted up the excommunication on the doors of 
the Basilicas and of all the public buildings in Rome.” Y 

The chapter describing the siege of Rome is full of lively in- 
cident, At one time we find Mérode helping the wounded, at 
another in “a horrible dungeon,” and on a third occasion rescuing a 

uantity of sacred vessels from a convent chapel, having “ crammed 
at the chalices and ciboriums into his pockets, and tied all the 
rest in a pocket-handkerchief which he concealed under his cloak.” 
On the entry of the French troops, he distinguished himself by 
the assistance which he rendered to his relative, M. F. de 
Corcelles, Envoy-Extraordinary from France to Rome. This was 
the means of his being brought under the notice of Pius IX., who 
took a fancy to him, and soon afterwards made him his Cameriere 
Segreto Participante—an office entailing, as a rule, more personal 
intercourse with the Pope than any other. This post almost in- 
variably leads to far higher honours, and usually to the cardinalate. 
Mérode was very shortly made a Monsignore. His dignities, 
however, did not interfere with his good works, and every day, 
between his duties to the Pope, he used to go to the hospitals, 
—wopping at each bed, cheering and encouraging the sufferers, 
and distributing all kinds of little comforts amongst them. . 
One man he found had no flannels. Going behind a curtain, 
he undressed and stripped himself of his own, which he 
made him put on at once, and then rushed off, hoping he would 
not be found out.” And now began that extraordinary career 
active charity which has'endeared the name of Mérode to the 
Roman poor. Hospitals, schools, prisons, nursing sisters, sanitary 
ts, roads, bridges, and municipal improvements were 
the thi which interested him most. Rising at four every 
morning, often forgetting his breakfast, and sometimes his dinner, 
he through a prodigious amount of work. Many excellent 
charitable institutions in Rome owe their origin to his ; 
others their success to his organization. From his own et 
he disbursed princely sums on various works, both of benevolence 
and public usefulness. But it was not only as a large almsgiver 
as a shrewd administrator that his 
changing his prelate’s le grey habit of a con- 
fraternity of seationte, he a to work among, and literally beg 
for, the poor of the city. Disguised in this manner, he was par- 
ticularly fond of working 


among those who had been reduced — 


from comparative affluence to poverty—cases requiring more tact 
than any others that come under notice of the charitable, 
Much as many a a oe from him on questions of religion, 
everybody must admit that his charity was extraordinary. An 
additional interest is given to the English edition of his Life 
from the well-known fact that the translator was intimately con- 
nected with many of his charitable works. 

An important part of Mérode’s life, however, was occupied by 
duties of a less peaceful character. When the Italian Revolution 
became threatening in 1860, he went, at the Pope’s wish, to 
France, and induced General Lamoriciére to return with him to 
Rome and take the command of the little Papal army. It would 
be more accurate to say of the army in prospect, for the Papal 
troops then in existence were but the nucleus of an army which 
Mérode was about to form. It was somewhat to the disgust of 
Cardinal Antonelli that the young prelate was made Minister of 
War; but, although the two men were generally in opposition, 
they never ceased to hold friendly relations with each other. In 
a few months Mérode had raised his army, chiefly by foreign con- 
tingents, from a mere handful of men to 18,000, Having spent 
the early hours in devotion, he was generally at the War Office 
before any of the clerks, and for his luncheon he would send to 
some barracks for a private’s rations. On his way to the Office he 
almost always found time to look in at the Military Hospital, 
which he organized under the chi of the admirable Sisters 
of Charity, and a school for soldiers’ children was another of his 
favourite undertakings, An account of his administration at the 
War Office obviously mens an incidental description of the 
Italian Revolution, as well as of the chief political and military 
events which accompanied it, and in a book | by a bishop of the 
Church of Rome readers must be prepared to find such a descrip- 
tion written from the Papal point of view. Mérode was no great 
admirer of the Emperor of the French. “ Well, Monseigneur,” 
said the Emperor during an interview with Mérode in 1859 or 
1860, “ I don’t hear that things are going on very well at Rome.” 
“Monseigneur de Mérode replied instantly, while bowing with 
that inimitable look and tone of which only those who knew him 
can form an idea, ‘ Hé, sire! in what country are things going on 
well?’ The Emperor twirled his moustache, saluted his incon- 
venient visitor, and the audience was at an end.” The impetuous 
Minister of War soon got at loggerheads with the in com- 
mand of the French Army of Occupation. In his zeal to serve 
his sovereign, again, he made many enemies. “The Pope was 
besieged with reasons for his removal,” and at last, when fe had 
had an attack of fever, “the Pope annovzced to him, though not. 
without some embarrassment, that, finding him tired and ill, he 
had decided to give him a little rest and so relieve him of his 
functions as War Minister.” The news of “The fall of Mérode” 
was telegraphed right and left; but in reality “he remained, 
whether his enemies would or no, the greatest friend of the 
Pope, and his most faithful and devoted servant.” He returned 
to his duties as Cameriere Segreto Participante, was appointed 
Papal Almoner, and consecrated an Archbishop in partibus. 

Although one of the most active champions of the temporal 

wer of the Pope, as well as an ardent alates end @ personal 

iend of Pius LX., he was one of the “ rtunist ” minority 
at the Vatican Council. The latter point is brought into even 
greater prominence wy the translator in a lengthy note at the 
end of the volume. He was often in ition to Louis Veuillot 
and the Univers, yet after his death that writer said, “To-day 
we can only remember his great heart, his disinterestedness, his 
sincerity, his charity, which was so ardent and generous.” Of 
in his biography. Monseigneur de Ségur, staying wi 
him in Rome, said, “ Never was I more edified dee Gusten thate 
three days; but never worse fed.” 

In addition to its interest to the ordinary reader, the Life of 
Monseigneur de Mérode will have a special value to the historian, 
and none the less so for being free from the crowd of superfluous 
details which overload so many biographies. With regard to the 
translation, we may observe that it is of the style that can only 
be achieved by those who can think with equal ease in French or 
English. In the opinion of some critics, such a facility is apt to 
be the cause of the introduction of too many French words and 
phrases into an English translation. We need not enter into this 
question at present, nor are we prepared to guarantee that a 
young critic who wished to appear smart might not find a slip or 
two in the course of the volume; but this we may say, that, in 
reading Lady Herbert's translation of Monseigneur Besson’s 
work, we have more than once been reminded of the words of 


of | Macaulay, to the effect that there is not “any purer or more 


ul English than that which accomplished women now speak 


and 


TWO BOOKS ON AFRICA.* 


HERE is little connexion between the two books before us 
beyond the fact that they both deal with Africa. Indeed, 
there is this wide difference. Mr. Theal’s book tells us of the 
earlier history of the Dutch, and of their bearing towards the 
* History of the Boersin South Africa, By G. M‘Call Theal. London : 
Sonnenschein & Co. 
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Bantu tribes who crossed their path; while that edited by Mr. 
Madan gives a lively picture of the state of some of those tribes 
before the white man become more than a name to them, and 
whose only tie with the people who “ rise out of the sea” is that 
demon in human form, the Arab slave-dealer. One link between 
the two works is, however, to be found. Mr. Theal, in the course 
of his history, mentions how divisions of T‘Chaka’s Zulu army, 
having suffered check in expeditions upon which they had been 
despatched, rather than face the tyrant’s wrath and ve ce, 
broke away in various directions, and, cutting a red road through 
such tribes as they chanced to meet, finally established kingdoms 
of their own in the interior of Africa. Of these emigrants the 
Matabele tribe is the most considerable; but there were one or 
two smaller armies that, after years of fighting, finally arrived 
in the neighbourhood of the great lakes, where, we learn from Mr. 
Madan’s introduction, their untamed valour is “ still a terror and 
@ scourge to all within their reach.” 

Mr. Theal’s work, although it cannot be called light reading, 
and, from the number of tribes and events of which it speaks, will 
necessarily prove a little intricate to those whose knowledge of 
South African history is limited, is, we may say at once, of a 
valuable character. Its name, however, is too ambitious, for 
it cannot claim to be a history of the Boers in South Africa, 
seeing that it only deals with the events that befell the emi- 
frant portion of that people between the years 1836, when they 

ft the Cape Colony to seek more congenial homes, and the 
abandonment of the Orange River Territory in 1854. There 
remains, therefore, a longer and more interesting scene to be 
written in the drama of the Boer people, of which the curtain 
rising with the rise of the two republics was dropped by Mr. 
Gladstone upon Majuba Hill, Mr. Theal attempts to trace the 
true reasons that induced the emigrant Boers to take the strong 
te leaving their homes in the Cape, and sallying out into the 
unknown in search of fresh ones. To this end he has analysed a 

large number of letters and documents written by the 
emigrants themselves, and arrives at the conclusion that the 
exodus was due first to the alleged action of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in persistently favouring the black races at the expense of 
the whites, and secondly to the behaviour of the representatives 
of the London Missionary Society. ‘The missionaries,” he says, 
“were charged with usurping authority that should properly 
belong to the civil magistrate, with misrepresenting facts, and 
with advocating schemes directly hostile to the progress of civili- 
zation and to the observance of order.” These charges he appears 
to consider were well founded, though he does not directly say so. 
Indeed, a noticeable feature in this book is the studied mildness 
with which it is written, the actions of the Boers being handled 
with cial tenderness. It is, therefore, interesting to compare 
Mr. Theal’s results with the manifesto which he translates and 
prints, written by Pieter Retief, the leader of the fourth party of 
emigrants—that same Retief who was subsequently murdered 
together with fifty of his companions by order of T‘Chaka, Retief 
says nothing of the conduct of the missionaries, though he com- 
plains “of the unjustifiable odium which has been cast upon us by 
anterested and dishonest —. under the name of Religion” 
and the missionaries may have been the persons referred to. “ We 
complain,” he says also, “ of the severe losses which we have 
‘been forced to sustain by the emancipation of our slaves, and 
the vexatious laws which have been enacted concerning them.” 
Herein, we have little doubt, lies one of the two real causes of 
the great emigration. The emancipation of the slaves was to 
the Boers a pill too bitter to be swallowed, for, as Mr. Theal 
shows, not only did it deprive them of forced labour without giving 
them fair and adequate compensation, but it practically raised the 
slaves to a political equality. The second great reason, to which 
Mr. Theal scarcely alludes, but with which students of Boer 
character will be familiar, is the innate tendency of the people to 
rove and to escape from the shadow of all authority except that of 
éself-will and self-interest. The great emigration of the Boers in 
1836 and rn not a only emigration. They are still emi- 
ting t , but now, havi themselves of territories 
size, have ter of Zululand, and are 
striving to occupy Swaziland. And this process will be continued 
again and again till there is no more land to seize, or until the 
natives learn the virtues of combination. 

Of the details of the wanderings of this peculiar people Mr. 
Theal gives a full and particular account, and also of the various 
victories which the possession of firearms enabled them to gain 
over the native tribes with whom, according to the manifesto of 
Pieter Retief, it was their intention and desire to live in friendly 
dntercourse. The story of the cruel massacre of Retief and his 
companions by T‘Chaka which Mr. Theal relates is well known, 
as dbs is that of the unsuccessful attempt made by the Boers to 
avenge it. Finally, however, they entered into a conspiracy with 
Panda, T‘Chaka’s brother, and brother also of Dingaan, the then 
reigning sovereign of Zululand, and by his aid deposed Dingaan, 
and drove him from the country. An incident which occurred on 
the occasion of their march gives, as related by Mr. Theal, so 
graphic a picture of Zulu habits and ideas of duty, and also, taken 
in conjunction with such events as the Retief massacre, shows so 
clearly the causes of the irritation and dislike which exist between 
Boers and natives that we will quote it. On the advance of the 
Boers and their ally Panda, Dingaan sent his induna Tambusa on 
an embassy to them to negotiate terms of peace. This is how 
they were received :— 

Upon Tambusa’s arrival he and his servant Kombazana were made 


prisoners, and contrary to all law and justice were brought to trial before 
a court-martial. Panda and some of his officers were kept by Mr. Pretorius 
in his own camp as security against treachery, the column under 
Nongalaza being at some distance and marching in a parallel line. These 
persons, who would assuredly do all in their power to cause the death of 
one of Dingan’s magnates, were allowed to take part in the mock trial. 
Panda acted indeed in the double capacity of prosecutor and judge. He 
attributed the massacres of the emigrants to the advice given to Dingan by 
Tambusa, and d the chief prisoner of many other enormities. 
Tambusa, finding himself in the hands of those who were determined on 
his death, ucted with the utmost calmness and dignity. He did not den 
the truth of Panda’s assertions, but said he was not there to defend himself ; 
he had come as an envoy from a great chief to arrange terms of peace. 
He scorned to ask mercy for himself, but demanded the release of his 
servant on the ground that he was obliged to obey any orders given to him. 
Kombazana, on his part, displayed equal pride by refusing to be separated 
from = master even in death, They were both condemned to be 
executed. 

When the sentence was pronounced, Mr. Pretorius spoke to the prisoners 
of God, the Almighty Master in whose presence they must soon appear, 
and besought them to pray to Him for pardon of their sins while yet there 
was time. Tambusa answered that he had but one master; that it was 
his duty to remain faithful to Dingan to the last moment of his life; and 
that if he did this the Great Chief of whom Mr. Pretorius spoke could not 
fail to be satisfied with his conduct. A few hours later on the same day, 
31st of January, 1840, the condemned men were led to execution, They 
were manacled together, and both were perfectly naked. Two farmers from 
a distance of sixty paces fired at them, when Kombazana was killed in- 
stantly. Tambusa fell to the ground with a ball in his body, though he 
was not mortally wounded. Rising immediately, he again stood erect, 
though manacled to the still quivering — of his servant, and faced the 
executioners with an undaunted eye. The second discharge followed 
speedily, and laid him low to rise no more. 


This act of Mr. Pretorius’s “was a great mistake, as well as a 
great crime,” says Mr. Theal, and we entirely agree with him. 
Space will not permit us to follow Mr. Theal’s account of the 
wanderings of the various sections of the emigrant Boers, which 
is both full and accurate. He states that the chief reason ad- 
vanced in justification of their departure by that party—which, 
having occupied Natal, trekked over the Drakensberg on the 
hoisting of the English flag—was the tacit consent of the 
Imperial authorities to the sudden inrush of some fifty thousand 
Zulus flying from the cruelties of Panda, which is known in 
South African history as the flight of Mawa. They considered 
that the settlement of so many warlike natives would prove 
@ constant source of danger to the colony, and the issue has 

roved that this view was wise. The fifty thousand Zulus in 

atal have now increased to nearly five hundred thousand, whose 
presence in a scantily-peopled settlement of whites affords a graver 
cause for anxiety than most people are aware of. Amongst many 
other matters which we must leave unnoticed Mr. Theal gives an 
account of the meeting of that extraordinary character Sir Ha 
Smith, the Governor who defeated the Boers at Boomplaats, wi 
the famous Basuto chief Moshesh. “Sir Harry Smith’s eccen- 
tricities,” he says, “ were displayed in such a way that the chief's 
attention must have been a deal distracted. Atone moment 
he was pretending to snore, to indicate the state of that 
would follow the adoption of his measures. At another he was 
illustrating the conditions to which the Amaxosa were reduced 
by browbeating a Kaffir from the eastern colonial frontier; and 
again he was bathed in tears and hless from emotion when 
laying the foundation-stone of a church.” No wonder that the 
name of Sir Harry Smith is still green in South Africa. 

The interesting little volume edited by Mr. Madan, under the title 
of Kiwngani, gives the histories of a selection of the boys who, having 
been rescued from slave-dealers, are being educated in the schools 
of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, and also a collec- 
tion of folklore tales gathered from the boys. These histories of 
slave boys are written by themselves, in their own dialects, and 
translated by Mr. Madan. In their details they vary, but, taken 
as a whole, have a strong family resemblance. Almost invariably 
the tale begins with an account of the kidnapping of the unfor- 
tunate narrator. Either he rambled and was seized by an Arab, 
or he was decoyed away by the promise of good things to eat, or 
his village was attacked, its people slaughtered, and he was 
dragged weeping from the corpses of the father and mother whom 
he dearly loved. Then comes the long journey to the coast, the 
whip and the slave-stick, or very likely, if the victim’s strength 
fails him, the stab of the Arab’s spear that ends his miseries. The 
coast reached, either he is packed in a dhow and exported, or he 
becomes a chattel sold for a trifle from hand to hand. Of course 
these histories are narrated by boys who have had the good for- 
tune to escape, for the most part by the blessed agency of an 
English man-of-war, But it is impossible for the reader of these 
sad tales not to realize that such fortunate ones are in a very small 
minority. The book is necessarily full of stories of sickening cruel 
—though, curiously enough, their narrators do not seem to'thi 
much ot them, perhaps because they are so accustomed to torture 
and bloodshed. Perhaps the most interesting of these life histories 
is No. XII., that of a Ganda boy. This boy went with his uncle, 
the chief Mabingo, to help to build a town for the King Mtesa. 
A propos of this worthy he says, naively :—“ These kings have their 
customs. When a king dies, and his son reigns in his stead, all the 
new king’s brothers are seized and burnt. Once on the throne 
a king cannot bear to set eyes on a brother.” When this boy 
arrived at Court, the first thing that he saw was the execution of 
a batch of prisoners, and then the King ordered his Uncle 
Mabingo to go and take charge of his “ brothers,” old and young, 
to the number of two hundred and seventeen. Being inuieeenet, 
this meant that he was to starve them to death. But, when they 
“ cried for want of food, Mabingo had pity on them and gave them 
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a little food.” For this act of mercy he was reported, seized with 
two hundred and nine others, and in due course massacred. The 
boy himself became one of the King’s pages, an honour from which 
he barely escaped with his life, for it was the custom of Mtesa to 
kill any page who dropped a dish or slammed a door, His sub- 
sequent adventures, too, are most exciting and told in singularly 
elear and vivid language, but we cannot follow them here, This 
interesting collection of histories cannot but serve a end, and 
may perhaps open the eyes of some people to what the slave-trade 
really means. Of the folklore and other tales we must content 
ourselves with saying that they are very curious, and seem to bear 
a strong family resemblance to some which are to be found in 
countries whence they could not by we Bags ra have reached 
Central Africa, They may be commended to the attention of Mr. 
Andrew Lang. 


SHERRYANA.* 


. BOOK on sherry by “F. W.C.” might as well be signed 
with the full name; but, as it is natural that a gentleman 
should like to preserve his incognito, we go no further in the 
direction of removing it, With Mr.—well, with “F. W.C.,” 
to write the book, and Mr. Sambourne to illustrate it, a lover of 
sherry and of art is not likely to find any ground of complaint, 
though it be a little one. The illustrations are agreeable enough, 
from “ the Duke” imbibing a tumblerful of Oloroso from the keg 
of a very smart cantiniére, through sketches of Xeres and fancy 
ieces of tournaments between the water-drinking and linen-clad 
oor and his wiser Christian victor, who has got armour 
without as well as sherry within, of Spanish barber-shops, of 
John Bull (where is dat John Bull now?) contemplating the light 
through a glass of sherry with much satisfaction, to a finale of a 
night watchman interrupting, not a drinking bout, which one 
might expect, but a serenade. And it is unn to say that 
the text is well informed and orthodox, with not too much of that 
miscellaneous book learning which works of the kind always think 


it n to supply. We think, however, that we shall be 
doing best both as reviewers and for the p' of furthering 
that pu which “ F, W.C.” has at heart if we devote our- 


selves chiefly to the questions, Why has the popularity of sherry 
fallen off in — and What chance is there of its recovering 
e need hardly say that all the nonsense about sherry being a 
“ brewed wine” we brush aside at once. Of course it is, at least 
in its more popular and best-keeping kinds, a brewed wine, and 
an uncommonly well-brewed one too. So is champagne, the most 
— of drinks at present; so was (though it is not, or at 
ought not to be) claret, in not its least popular time. 
Moreover, the most “ brewed” sherries—the altogether incom- 
parable and never sufficiently to be praised old browns, which in 
perfection are so hard to get now—are the best. The objection is 
a mere afterthought, and not to be for a moment entertained by 
any person of taste. You may spend too little time and trouble 
over a work of art; you cannot easily spend too much. The real 
reasons for the comparative decadence of sherry are, we take it, 
not far to seek. In the first place, it can never be a cheap wine, 
The most delicious of “natural” sherries, free from all charge of 
“ brewedness,” free from all charge of over-strength, with a taste 
as delicate as claret and as distinct as Burgundy, a tonic, a 
refresher, a stomachic, a cure of biliousness and gout, and most of 
the ills that flesh is heir to, is the so-called Tio Pepe, But Tio Pepe 
costs from five-and-sixpence to seven shillings a bottle. You 
caunot keep it open for half a day without its undergoing some 
curious process of oxidation, and its austere perfection repels the 
taste. No doubt a bottle of good champagne is as expensive, 
indeed more so, and quite as unkeepable; but, then, any boy or 
girl who can appreciate ginger-beer can appreciate champagne. Go 
to the — = of be — and take an old gold or brown 
sherry from a solera, dating perhaps or sixty or seven ars 
back, as far as its establishment goes. You can hardly mel ene 
— wine ; but, according to modern arrangements, when and 
ow are you to drink it? When sensible men drank small beer 
during dinner and a bottle of sherry afterwards, it was possible ; 
it was possible when they consumed a couple of glasses of sherry 
and a biscuit as luncheon before an early dinner. But nowadays, 
with half a dozen wines drunk at dinner, with no peaceable period 
afterwards, and with either substantial luncheons or none at all, 
the thing is somehow ruled out. So much for the most excellent 
kinds of the wine. But, unluckily, the experience of the Briton 
is very far from limited to the most excellent. “Unpopular” as 
it may be, it is still largely sold, and we challenge all real judges 
of wine to contradict us (we are sure “F. W. C0.” would not) 
when we say that, putting hock aside (of which the bad specimens, 
when they are bad, are simply loathsome and poisonous to an 
unsurpassable degree), the most loathsome and the most poisonous 
of all wines is bad sherry. The peculiar pain behind the eyes 
which this accursed liquid gives is sui generis; we have never 
known it to be scientifically explained. A head like a policeman’s 
rattle, a throat like a limekiln, reward the hapless drinker of this 
abomination if he takes more than three or four glasses of it. To 
be sure its flavour generally gives sufficient warning ; and, even 
short of the purgatory just described, the madaise arising from a 
very moderate consumption of bad, or even imperfectly matured, 
samples of the wine is indescribable. Allow for this, and allow 


* Sherryana. By F.W.C. London: 86 Fleet Street. 


for the fact (not altogether to be regretted) that Englishmen are 
getting more and more to demand in wine a beverage, and not 
merely a cordial or a means of getting drunk, and we think the 
evil repute of sherry is to be explained. Add, most of all, the 
growing reluctance to give a good price for wine. With all sub- 
mission to experts, we doubt very much whether decent sherry 
can be got at what Englishmen call cheap prices; and the class of 
wine-buying Englishmen which is unable to discern good from 
bad is yearly increasing. Therefore it pays better to sell much 
muck (we beg pardon, but we can’t help it) than to sell a little 
nectar. Therefore some at least of the persons who would buy 
are prevented from purchasing the nectar by their rueful acquaint- 
ance with the muck. We do not think that “ F. W. CO.” is likely 
to quarrel with this exposition, and we only wish he or we saw 
a way to putting things in a better state. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


JACKSON'S book a want, The Roman anti- 
quities of Dalmatia and the have been 
more than once described and illustrated, but very few persons 
know anything of the vast stores of medizval art which abound in 
those countries. The author brings many of these treasures before 
us in drawings which are for the most part almost as delicate and 
beautiful as the objects they represent. His drawings are not 
confined to architectural subjects, but include several examples of 
Church plate and silversmith’s work, in which Dalmatia is excep- 
tionally rich. But while Mr. Jackson is primarily an artist and 
an architect, he is also a classical scholar and a thoughtful student, 
and he epitomizes with a graceful the history of the countries 
whose masterpieces of art he sketches with so defta pencil. He 
shows how and why Dalmatia in the middle ages fostered arts and 
letters, while the Slavonic kingdoms of the interior were in a state 
of semi-barbarism, how she never lost her old traditions of civil law, 
settled order, and an ancient culture, and how jealously she main- 
tained the civil liberties she inherited from the Roman Empire. He 
ives us a sketch of the Venetian rule which calmed down all internal 
issensions, and gave to the Dalmatians not only peace and pro- 
sperity, but the means of educating themselves to enter the lists 
with the best artists of Italy herself, On this point, however, 
Mr. Jackson appears to be at issue with some of the German his- 
torians of Dalmatia, who declare that Venice did nothing for the 
intellectual development of the people; and that the Austri 
on taking ion of Dalmatia, found the country in a state of 
deplorable backwardness and ignorance. He shows us how, for 
nearly four centuries, the political history of the province is 
simply a narrative of resistance to the western encroachments of 
the Porte, and that to Dalmatian heroism only in a slightly less 
degree than to the virile and resolute policy of the Republic of 
St. Mark Europe is indebted for the preservation of Christianity 
and civilization in Italy, “a land for which the Turk ever hun- 
red,” but on which he had scarcely set his foot for the first and 
t time in 1480 before the Duke of Calabria drove him from his 
temporary hold of Otranto. Perhaps to English readers the most 
interesting figure in Dalmatian history is Marc’ Antonio de 
Dominis, who was Archbishop of = pom Dean of Windsor, 
Master of the Savoy in the Strand, and Rector of West Ilsley in 
Berkshire. This interesting pluralist and dignitary of the Roman 
and Anglican Churches was born in 1566, and educated by the 
Jesuits in the Illyrian College at Loreto. He was afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Padua, and, while there, wrote his De 
Radiis Visiis et Tats in Vitris Perspectivis et Iride Tractatus, 
which Sir Isaac Newton declared to be the first explanation ever 
iven of the colours of the rainbow. LBoscovitch, on the other 
jay laughed to scorn his countryman’s very shallow know- 
ledge of optics, and Hallam pronounces his discovery “an 
anomaly in science, as it is one of a very refined and subtle 
nature, made by a man who has given no other indication 
of much scientific eagacity or acuteness.” At any rate, his 
discovery was incomplete, and Descartes —— upon it, 
When his uncle, the Bishop of Segna, was killed in action 
by the Turks, Marc’ Antonio was preferred to the vacant see, 
from which he was soon promoted to the archbishopric of 
Spalato. Here he exerted himself to improve the intellectual 
tone of his clergy, to whom he gave lectures on logic and the 
sciences, and had an unseemly quarrel with one of his suffragan 
bishops. Some of the reforms he advocated in Church govern- 
ment caused him to be suspected of heresy; and on one occasion 
while preaching in his own cathedral one of the canons rose from 
his seat and cried out to him, “Mentiris in gutture.” In 1615 
the Archbishop resigned his see after having filled it for thirteen 
years, and left Spalato for Venice, where he formed an intimate 
aay | with the chaplain to Sir Henry Wotton, who was then 
English Ambassador to the Republic. the following year he 
* Dalmatia, the Quarnero and Istria, one in Montenegro, and the 
Island of. Grano. By J.G. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., Honorary Fellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford, Architect, Author of “ Modern Gothic Architec- 
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= 
published his De Republicd Ecclesiasticd, which was condemned 
as heretical by the doctors of Cologne as well as by those of Paris. 
In this book he denounced the enforced celibacy of the clergy 
and the claims of the Papacy, and he declared that Huss had 
been unjustly and illegally condemned. He was warmly wel- 
comed to England by the leaders in Church and State, and King 
James gave him a deanery and two livings. Grotius thought 
that the great object of De Dominis was to reconcile the Romish 
and the Protestant churches. At any rate, he entered into com- 
munication with his old schoolfellow, Gregory XV., who ex- 
pressed a willingness to take counsel of him, and who was even 
ready to bestow upon him a cardinal’s hat. In 1622 he publicly 
recanted all he had written against the P: . King James 
was exceedingly indignant, we him of his benefices, and 
banished him the country. He went to Rome, and made his 
peace with the Pope. After Gregory’s death, his indiscreet 
tongue once more got him into trouble. He was accused of a 
relapse into heresy, and of keeping up a correspondence with 
Protestants. He was imprisoned in St. Angelo, where he died in 
his fifty-fifth year, not without suspicion of poison, After his 
death he was pronounced heretical, and his body was dug up and 
burned, together with his writings. The figure of this unquiet 
Archbishop from the borders of Turkey performing State functions 
at Windsor, and paying (as we hope he did) occasional visits to 
his rustic parishioners in a Berkshire village, takes a forcible 
hold upon the imagination. Among the numerous excellent 
architectural illustrations to this beautiful book we would espe- 
cially call attention to the apse of St. Grisogono and to the ark 
of St. Simeone at Zara, to the west doorway of the Duomo at Traii, 
to the pulpit in the Duomo of Spalato, and to the apse in the 
Cathedral of Parenzo. There are also many exquisite drawings 
of ecclesiastical plate, staffs and croziers, and other articles of 
church furniture. We would call particular attention to the 
chalice in the church of Mezzo, of which Mr. Jackson truly says 
that “never was anything more quaintly or prettily imagined ”; 
and to the ostensorio in the peer of the Cathedral of Ossero, 
The drawing of this latter veasel leaves nothing to be desired, 
except the colouring, which, however, we can see with our mind's 

eas we listen to our author's description of this gem of the 
ad treasury :—* This ostensorio, or monstrance, is of silver, 
parcel-gilt, and enriched with an exquisite deep-blue enamel, 
which forms a magnificent and effective ground, on which is 
traced an elaborate design of scrolls and leafage and of rays 
interspersed with little stars, or sometimes with little pen a 
hares or rabbits, with dogs in pursuit.” It is well that Ossero 
should have hidden treasures in its churches to refresh the eyes of 
the traveller wearied and saddened by the sights which meet his 
eye out of doors. It is little changed apparently since Fortis in 1771 
wrote of it as “a corpse of a city in which there are perhaps more 
empty and ruined houses than there are inhabitants.” It still presents 
“the most abject picture of neglect, poverty, and decay ; and the 

e emaciated countenances and lack-lustre eyes of its inhabitants 

tray the prevalence of the malaria that, like a secret foe, is ever 
lying in wait and seldom misses its victim.” It would be unfair to 
Gonckaie our notice of this fascinating book without a word of 
recognition of the admirable manner in which the Clarendon 
Press has issued it, The printing, the paper and the binding are 
in every way suitable to, and worthy of, an artistic work of rare 
interest and excellence. 

In Athos; or, the Mountain of the Monks, Mr. es | describes 
his visit to the famous monasteries of Macedonia. He and his 
fellow traveller, the Rev. Arthur Brisco Owen, were fortunate 
enough to have letters of introduction from the Ccumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople to the Archbishop of Cavalla. Titles 
of honour are bestowed by Orientals with a lavish hand on 
persons who prefer a claim to them, and we fancy that it was 
the Metropolitan of Xanthe and Christopolis rather than the 
University of Oxford who conferred upon these gentlemen the 
respective diplomas of Professor of Theology and Professor of 
Literature in that seat of learning. We are the more pleased to 
believe this because, if Mr. Riley had been Professor of Litera- 
ture, it would be our duty to warn the young men whom he 
presumably would have been required to lecture that his style is 
one on which it would be the reverse of wise in them to mould 
their own. In a facetious invitation to his readers to be his com- 
panions on the journey, he pens the following strange sentence :— 

And so, though we jog on like any other travellers, and crack our jokes 

and curse our bed and board, yet we shall be pardoned if sometimes a 
touch ignite a train of thought, out of place in any other country save 
that across a land saturated through with the energy of faith, for we will 
quench the flame as speedily as we can, and trudge again along the proper 
and accepted track of statistics and description. 
Less hard to parse, and easier to understand, than this galimatias 
about the ignition of trains of thought in a land soaked through 
with energy, is the author’s modest assertion that he wishes his 
‘work to be considered “a sort of hand-book for the few travellers 
‘who may visit the Peninsula.” And no doubt that, in respect of 
all statistical information as to the lengths of the stages to be 
tidden, the best places to halt at, and such-like details, Mr, 
Riley's book will be found trustworthy and useful. His own 
reflections, and his dissertations on the points of resemblance and 
dissimilarity between the Greek andthe Anglican Churches, have 
nothing new and original but are always those of a kindly, 
amiable man, who believes his hobby to be the best nag ever 
foaled, and who is equally convinced that there is no one like 
himeelf to show off its paces. 

On their arrival at Cavalla the travellers were fortunate enough 


to find the Archbishop preparing for his own omnes, the 
holy mountain, and most amiably disposed to let them join his 
perey: The possessor of the superlative titles the Altogether 
ost Holy One Philotheos, by the Merey of God the Most 
Reverend and Divinely-appointed Archbishop and Metropolitan 
of the Most Holy Metropolis of Xanthe and Christopolis, Highly 
Esteemed and Right Honourable, is only thirty-five years of age. 
He is about five feet three inches in height, but his lofty canonical 
hat and the dignity of his bearing make him look much taller. 
His costume, which is described at length, must be rather 
cumbrous for mountain-climbing. “Genial, kind, and full of 
good nature towards his equals, whilst haughty and unbending 
towards his inferiors, indolent beyond belief, absolute idleness 
being his chief delight, in character he is a pattern oriental.” 
The dragoman was a certain Angelos Melissinou, a latitudinarian 
Athenian who tormented the Archbishop by treating some of his 
observances as exploded superstitions, and whom the prelate in 
return frequently consi to eternal flames. In the convents 
and on the journey the Archbishop and his English friends “ crack 
their jokes,” as Mr. Riley says, “like other travellers.” They are 
generally small, with a mild ecclesiastical flavour, but sometimes 
naughty and practical, as when an inquisitive monk is betrayed 
by the English visitors into taking a strong sniff at a phial of 
ammonia, and passes on the jest and the bottle to his comrades. 

Mr. Riley is of the class of travellers who grieve in print over 
their bad dinners and stuffy-carriage accommodation, He never 
tires of telling the public of his tough beefsteaks, his malodorous 
butter, and his rancid oil. Not that he is backward to praise his food 
when he gets it sweet and good, for he waxes quite eloquent over 
some cutlets of pink caviare, on which it was his good fortune to 
feast somewhere on his journey. He is not always strong or even 
dignified in controversy. On one occasion the Ephoros Eugenius 
objected strongly to the 19th Article of the Church of England's 
confession of faith. ‘Ah,’ said I, ‘perhaps we are wrong; 
only one church is infallible.’ This, of course, produced a general 
laugh and a chorus of Polycala (very good!) When in doubt 
play a trump, is an old whist rule. Rome is the trump card 

ere.” What was the joke? Why the joke? Why the laugh? 
Why is Rome a trump card on Mount Athos? To the lay mind 
the anecdote suggests an unexplained mystery or an ambiguous 
allegory. As a handbook Mr. Riley's Athos, as we have said, may 
be of essential service to travellers, The illustrations are interest- 
ing and fairly good. 

We have included 4 Treasure among our books of 
travels, because though it is told in the form of a story or 
novelette, of which the hero isa man with a hobby for seeking 
buried treasures, the tale of Mr, Penistone and Grace Bertram, 
Alice Granton (or Dolores Susini), and Charley — is only a 
peg on which to hang a most graphic and interesting description of 
the comparatively untravelled country lying between Concepcion 
and Monte Video. The politics and financial prospects of this part 
of Spanish America are discussed by Mr. Baillie with the straight- 
forward simplicity of a man who knows his subject thoroughly. He 
can tell of a hunting adventure with the zest of a sportsman, and 
he can bring before his readers with the skill of a shrewd observer, 
if not with the eloquence of a poet, very vivid pictures of Southern 
scenery. What traveller in the interior of South American countries 
has not seen the “verdant banks of a river sloping down the water’s 
edge like an English park, while every now and then a break in 
the thick line of trees and shrubs discloses a long green glade of 
park-like land gently rising from the water's edge, bounded on 
both sides by lordly trees”? We gather much useful and 

leasant information on many subjects from A 

veasure, and we learn two facts which are probably unknown to 
all but very scientific and professional students of natural history. 
One is that the blue boar is not a fabulous animal, only to be 
found ramping on a sign-board, but is a very veritable denizen 
of Paraguayan woods, where he affords excellent sport to his 
pursuers. The other is that the mborebi, or tapir, may be trained 
to draw a cart. In the streets of Candelaria Mr. Baillie saw 
one of these animals dragging a load of bricks. He had been 
brought as a baby from the far North, and had been domesticated 
and educated. 

Here and There in Yucatan is a collection of short magazine 
articles, which origiaally could have been hardly worth publish- 
ing, and which certainly are not deserving of reproduction. We 
learn from its pages that the people of Dolores vi believe that 
mustard taken in pinches, like snuff, will cure a bad memory and 
ws the intellect, and that Cozumel tobacco, apud Mrs. Le 

longeon, is as good as that grown in Cuba. We have a just and 
humane and indignant protest against the hideous cruelties of 
turtle-carriers, which are so great as almost to drive the spec- 
tators of them to jump overboard. There is rather a pathetic 
story of a priest whose life was made miserable to him by his in- 
nocent possession of an evil eye. 


THOMAS CARLYLE.* 


iv would be nearly impossible to select a more difficult task of 
the kind than that which Mr. Garnett has in this volume 
attacked and very successfully accomplished. The difficulty, it is 
only just necessary to say, is a difficulty almost sui generis, or at 
least temporis sui. Most lives would require more research than 


* Great Writers—Thomas Carlyle, By Richard Garnett. London: 
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Carlyle’s, many would require the exercise of greater and rarer 
gifts of literary and ethical criticism. But the crowning 3 
of a biographer (especially in short space) of Carlyle at 


moment is that he should think it necessary to take up the 
tlet against Mr. Froude and all the commentators of Mr. 
ude his book with special pleading against 


to occupy 
them. Mr. Garnett ie as it seems to us, avoided this danger 
most cleverly, while not failing, on the other hand, to state his 
own opinion as to Mr. Froude and Mr. Froude’s conduct to his dead 
friend clearly and unmistakably. It would be easy, of course, in a 
matter which is simply one great ash-heap of cinis dolosus to fix on 
ints where we differ with Mr. Garnett, or where we might have 
iked, if the book had been given to us to edit instead of to criti- 
cize, to suggest additions, We think that Mr. Garnett is not quite 
just to Mrs. Carlyle, and that he has shown especial injustice in 
ascribing “ill-ternper” to her— sharp-tempered” she was, no 
doubt, but that is quite a different thing. He might perhaps 
have laid a little more stress on the undoubted weakness of 
Carlyle’s own character, insistence on which is by no means 
incompatible with an estimate of him generally as high as the 
highest that has been made. It is possible to think that a few 
obiter dicta on subjects not very directly connected with the 
matter, and highly controversial in themselves, would bave 
been better away; and when we find Mr. Garnett intimating 
that Mill “ materially raised the Commons in the estimation of 
thinking men,” we cannot help saying that we had always been 
under the impression that all but a very few thinking men of all 
political colours owed a joint grudge to Mill for having given 
point to the old gibes about the unfitness of philosophers for 
ractical life. To finish, we could have desired a rather more 
efinite summing-up of the special literary characteristics of the 
latter-day seer; and, by the way (to diverge in a rather feminine 
manner), we could also have desired a warmer appreciation of the 
Latter-day Pamphlets themselves. But Mr. Garnett, as we judge 
from some other references of his besides those to Mill, is a good 
we use the word in its best sense), a good Liberal; and it is un- 
niable that those who like the Latter-day Pamphlets best are 
generally those whom, as aman of letters of the present day once 
complained, “ Carlyle himself has made more Tory than the devil 
had made them y.” Let us remove ourselves from these 
shibboleths. 
It remains to repeat in rather more detail that Mr. Garnett has 
iven a singularly good account of Carlyle, man and work. He 
|“ had the ha Py, but not unperilous, idea of weaving into his 
text as much o lyle’s own expression as possible—an idea, we 
sy, not unperilous, because the carrying out of it might have in- 
volved a good deal of obscurity, some apparent affectation, and, 
still more, inequality and patchiness of style. The two latter 
rs Mr. Garnett has almost without ——- escaped, and 
obscurity (at least to persons fairly read in Carlyle) does not 
seem to us to be chargeable anywhere except in one passage on 
p. 109 in reference to Past and Rane, which we frankly admit 
that, either from stupidity or from accidental failure to seize 
some catchword, we are altogether unable to understand. We do not 
know that anything important to be known in Carlyle’s biograp by 
ishere omitted, while his successive works meet with criticism whi 
is always more or less sympathetic and discriminating. Mr.Garnett 
is most emphatically right in insisting, even though it be at some 
loss, as has been hinted above, of completeness of merely literary 
portraiture, on the altogether incalculable importance of Carlyle as 
an ethical influence on the last half of the nineteenth century. 
And he is not much less valuable in pointing out how this influ- 
ence was exercised and is still working on lines and in districts 
such as those of the “poor fine arts”) where, by some odd 
of nature, the master himself was altogether deprived of 
the faculty of using or showing any intelligent appreciation. 
In oo we are glad to note Mr. Garnett’s demonstration 
of the importance of Sartor Resartus. Of late years there has 
appeared among various brisk yo men (Heaven help them!) 
and young women (but Heaven will not help them, inasmuch as 
no woman ever should pretend to understand or misunderstand 
the book) a tendency to sneer at this first and, in a way, 
last fruit of Carlyle’s genius, the book which contains his 
biography, his mission, almost his literary life-work, huddled 
up in a few grotesque and enigmatic chapters. The Revo- 
lution shows greater genius; the Life of Sterling is more of an 
artistic whole; the Frederick is a vaster mine of interesting 
matter ; the Cromwell is a greater triumph of intellectual labour; 
the Latter-day Pamphlets apply the writer's peculiar characteristics 
more directly to sectienl subjects; but Sartor Resartus is 
Carlyle. Let us only add that the always excellent bibliographies 
e — sometimes put to shame 
ress, show no falling off, even though the letterpress is goo 
enough to justify a heightening of standard in the present 
number. Mr. John Anderson ought to be taken and cut up into 
little bibliographical stars. Not the humblest of writers on 
Carlyle can search his work without being able to say, in Carlylian 
words, “And I, too ; I am there also.” 


SPORT IN EASTERN BENGAL. 


ber successful candidate for the Indian Civil Service is, in 
these days, required to know more things than were contem- 
plated by the Competition-walla of Sir George Trevelyan. When 


* Letters on Sport in Eustern Bengal. By Frank B. Simson, Bengal 
Civil Service, Retired. Illustrated. London : 'R. H. Porter. 


a student gets his nomination, after a fierce contest with some 
two hundred and fifty others, he has to pass in two Oriental 
languages, to study political economy, Indian history, Indian law 
and general jurisprudence, and often at a critical period of his 
studies he has to leave his crammer and spend a deal of time 
in taking copious notes of civil and criminal cases decided by a 
judge and jury or &@ magistrate. On setting to work in India 

will probably discover that English criteria of evidence are 
valueless when applied to cattle-lifting in Hurriana or gang 
robbery on the Brahmaputra. The civil servant has also to pass 
in riding, No one has yet suggested that he should pass an 
examination in what old lish writers call woodman’s-craft and 
Anglo-Indians “shikar.” But when the happy time comes for 
hunting and shooting to be included in the compulsory subjects of 
Indian examination the work before us must infallibly be chosen 
as a text-book. India is rather bigger than the average British 
ratepayer admits; and Mr. Simson’s experiences were acquired 
maiuly in Eastern and Central Bengal. But facies non omnibus 
una, nec diversa tamen, applies to sport in every Presidency 
and Province, and the principles laid down are, in the main, 
so sound, the details so copious and exact, the narrative so 
plain and straightforward, and the love of sport so honest, 
that the work may be usefully studied by the hog-hunter of 
the Deccan, the explorer of the Annamallies, and the marks- 
man of the Himalayas, Let no censorious person imagine 
that the writer's object is to teach the young civilian how to 
hate Kacheri and to shirk his work. On the contrary, he 
shows conclusively that close attention to revenue and judicial 
duties is perfectly compatible with the utilization of Hindu and 
Mohammedan holidays in the kind of sport suitable to each 
season, ranging from the snipe to the floriken, from the buffalo 
to the tiger and the boar. No opportunity seems ever to have been 
thrown away by the author. His holidays were not spent in 
writing to prove that waste lands were only waiting for lish 
colonists to blossom like the rose, that a fair duty levied on 
exciseable articles contributed to the morality of the masses, that 
the Permanent Settlement was a philanthropic error, or that a 
Settlement for only thirty years was worse than a crime. Her 
a birthday, when the Residents, with the thermometer at 
95°, celebrated that event by a dinner, a ball, and fireworks, those 
ha By hours when no Hindu, out of compliment to Saraswati the 
ess of eloquence, will touch pen and ink, the five days of 

the Moharram when the true believer beats his breast and 
curses the slayers of Hassan and Hassein, the Holi with its 
obscene and red powder, the Durga Puja and the Ram 
Lila, were all made subservient to the one great object of 
making the most of a holiday, of which the active Collector of 
Noacoliy and the Commissioner of Dacca never lost sight. No 
sooner was work over, the last witness heard, the last letter 
signed, and the last case decided, than by horse, palanquin, 
elephant, boat, or all four modes combined, Mr. Simson was off 
to some well-preserved chur, where boars were ready to test the 
skill of the lightest of horsemen, or to a jungle on the Eastern 
frontier, when some crack snipe-shot found to his amazement that 
it was not so easy to bring down a rocketing jungle-fowl. The 
beat over, the holiday at an end, the local Raja interviewed 
and indoctrinated with sound views as to the protection of sport, 
the mahouts fee’d, the ryot duly pthecee! a and rewarded 


with backshish for pointing out the habitat of leo and tiger ; 
and Mr. Simson was punctually back at his 
invigorated, and with Act, Circular, and Regulations at his 


fingers’ ends, ready to do substantial justice to rich and poor. 
But the young civilian who would imitate the author is severely 
admonished that these bright vacations are only reserved for 
the man who has strength and firmness sufficient to resist 
what are called Station amusements. He must not ride too 
often on the Mall. He must turn a deaf ear to the invita- 
tions of sirens to join in lawn-tennis, It is even dan 

to give too much time to racquets. It is almost needless 
to add that in the cold weather of December and January, 
perhaps the finest climate in the world, he must incur the dis- 
pleasure of his colleagues and friends by preferring a day with 
the howdahs and elephants to the annual and exciting match of 
Civil versus Military to be played on the Esplanade. 

Many other veterans have written about sport, but it often 
happens that some of the best writers have a profound contempt 
for anything below their own particular standard. One thinks no 
sound equal to the crack of the rifle, and hardly ever uses @ 
shot-gun, except at the earnest request of the cook, who wishes 
the larder replenished. A dashing rider, with a stud of Arab 
horses, declares that there is no sport like hog-hunting, asserts 
boldly that not one tiger in ten ever charges, and that the majority 
of these animals are rolled over like hares in a battue. Snipe- 
marshes are considered perilous by men who wait patiently for 
the quail, and who like to shoot k partridges and peafowl 
without getting their feet wet. Every game in turn—with ex- 
ception, perhaps, to the Madras bison and the Himalayan ibex— 
has been pursued and shot by Mr. Simson, and, as far as we can 
judge, all is reality and fact. Scattered incidents are not grouped 
together in order to make up a sensational day. His diary was 
carefully kept for more than five-and-twenty years, and from it 
all the stories, hints, predictions, and warnings have ex- 
tracted, and they make up an honest record of varied, manly, and 
exciting s 

We must leave readers to find out for themselves from this 
volume what choice tracts still remain for the shooter in daling 


and jungles where a vast and quick-growing population, 
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secure a Mahratta raid and Mohammedan oppression and no 
longer thinned by famines and epidemics, has during the last forty 
years marvelloualy increased, to the confusion of statisticians and 
economists. But let us hear Mr. Simson on some of the laws 
and canons of sport. 

In the first place, the English sportsman, official or planter or 
must have his henchman or native 

ividual is not engaged to go about potting snipe and jungle fow 
for the dinner-table. He f to oda and pn on the state of 
the crops, the burning of the jungle, the depth of water where 
ducks congregate, and the warm, soft mud in which snipes feed. 
He must not loiter in bazaars or grog-shops, picking up incorrect 
information at second-hand. He must skirt jungles, enter villages, 
and see for himself. He should be a obedient, truthful [if 
possible], and, above all,a Mussulman. Hindus are excellent in 
their ways. In the bungalow, whether the master is in health 
or sickness, they are attentive and invaluable. But on a journey 
they are sources of delay and obstruction ; they require two hours 
at a time to bathe, cook, and eat. They cannot live, as Moham- 
medans do, on various kinds of edibles—except, of course, swine’s 
flesh. They are always wanting to do puja at the wrong time. 
And Calcutta men especially know little of any country except 
the Salt ‘Water Lake, the jheels to the west of Howrah, and 
the great Hanspukria mere. Besides, when taken into the interior, 
they are always wanting to return to the big city, and, as Mr. 
Simson pathetically puts it, they are constantly inventing deaths 
and births, marriages and festivals, as excuses for going home. 
Mr. Simson’s man Baddaruddin—that is, the “ Full Moon of the 
Faith "—was a priceless servant, and others, capaces imperit, may 
still be found like him, whether amongst the Bheels, the Santals, or 
the more civilized tribes of the plains. The Phoenix of Shikaries 
having been duly found, other rules must be carefully observed. On 
the spear-heads for hog-hunting, and on howdahs and the general 
accoutrements of elephants, their keep, care, diseases, and medicines, 
the author's suggestions are excellent. Everyone who has shot 
with a line of elephants knows the annoyance caused by howdahs 
which fit badly or which are not properly balanced. Strategical 
—- are delayed for a precious quarter of an hour while the 

umsy howdah of one of the party has to be rearranged, the cords 
tightened, and a piece of soft leather inserted between the ropes 
and the skin, so that the animal shall not be galled. Heavy 
howdahs, built in Calcutta to carry Governors, Rajas, and similar 
potentates, are of no use. The howdah should be as-light as is 
compatible with strength and comfort; should have pouches for 
the ammunition, and rests for the guns. All the material should 
be of the best. One shooter in each howdah, with a faithful 
attendant behind him, is quite sufficient. Equally judicious are 
the observations about the tents, the encampment, the commis- 
sariat, and the general organization of the shooting party. The 
tents should be pitched near enough to a bazaar for supplies, and 
not too near for the annoyance caused by dust, and flies, and dogs 
that howl at night, and carry off the ham or the shoulder of 
mutton from the cooking tent, just as the khansaman is looking 
another way. There must be a tank or river for the elephants to 
bathe, and good water for the servants and camp-followers to 
drink. Itis tolerably certain that a man who can successfully 

n an expedition, provide against contingencies and for the 
comfort of half a dozen sportsmen with their servants, a dozen 
mahouts and some three dozen of syces and camp-followers, may be 
trusted not to fail in the relief works of a famine, and in procuring 
the information and supplies for a frontier expedition when a 
prisoner must be rescued from the clutches of Abors or Lushais. 

On other points we must now and then differ from Mr. Simson. 
Snipe-shooting in the heat of the day being admittedly out of the 
question, except, let us say, from the Ist of November to the 
Ist of March, it is an unsettled question whether this sport in 
other months should be pursued in the early morning or late 
in the afternoon. Mr. Simson, granting that authorities differ, 
boldly decides for the morning. You then find snipe on the 
feed. Tiresome cowherds have not yet tethered the cows on 
the best spots, and your time is your own. Not so, we say, if 
the sportsman has to be back in office before midday. But 
the real argument against early shooting in September and 
October is that then the sun is getting more powerful every half- 
hour. The birds are very often wild in the early morning. In 
the afternoon the glare is decreasing after 4 P.M. Birds are to be 
found everywhere. Business first and pleasure afterwards is also 
a sound principle. But whether the shooter selects 7 A.M. or 
4.30 P.M. for his two hours in the rice-fields, he may believe Mr. 
Simson when he tells him that in the middle of the day snipe are 
to be found in the driest places, under thorns or in sandy spots ; 
sometimes they settle right out in the middle of the marsh 
and on the top of weeds and tangled rice-stalks that cover water 
four or five feet deep. 

The author could hardly be a real sportsman without being 
something of a naturalist. He proves incontestably that in 
the case of that beautiful but worthless bird, the painted “a 
the female is handsomer and larger than the male. Tigers, he 
thinks, are often a maligned race. Any one who is killed or 
missing is said to have been carried off by a tiger, and we agree 
with him that murders are often quietly accounted for in this way. 
Leopards do as much and more harm. Tigers generally live away 
from villages in grass or the jungle, and occasionally kill bullocks. 
Any small patch of wild cane in the middie of a populous hamlet 

ill co: a leopard for months and years; and — dogs, 
goats, and calves are missing. . Simson remarks that the pre- 


sence of a leopard or tiger at night is often made known by a 
peculiar cry of the jackal. He it the pheal. It is more cor- 
rectly the phiou. The animal, instead of its excruciating 
howl, emits a short, snappish bark, exactly like that of a 
dog. The glossary in this volume is not so full or accurate as it 
should be; and the chapters or letters might be rearranged, so 
as to make more distinction between the large e and the 
small. Possibly some critics may think that Mr. Simson is too 
terribly in earnest, and official prigs may be horrified to learn 
that the author once ordered a colony of Mughs to anchor their 
boats on the side of a river where they could not spoil a and 
has used his influence with landholders and native gentlemen to 
revent the disturbance of game by “ fishermen and agriculturists,” 
But there is more wholesome reading in this volume than in any 
number of articles and essays written by sentimental civilians 
about some new and impracticable India of the future. 


NOVELS AND TALES.* 


E Government Official is dedicated to the citizens of Liver- 
pool, “in acknowledgment of the kindly hospitality to which 
the author mainly owes the opportunity of writing it.” We are 
by no means sure, however, that the citizens of Liverpool are much 
indebted to the author, or that novel-readers are, on thei 
much indebted to the citizens of Liverpool. That the book exists 
cannot be laid to the charge of Liverpool comprehensively; it is not 
the citizens’ fault; the author is alone to blame. ‘The sordid lives 
of utterly commonplace people are traced with exasperating care. 
We do not want horrors in our novels, but before we have finished 
the first volume and arrived nowhere, we began to wish that some 
of these personages would cut each other's throats—or their own, 
it really would not matter—anything for a change and an approach 
to some sort of interest. We never met a duller group the 
characters in The Government Offcial, and yet it seems strange that 
even such dull people as these can talk so tediously and do nothing 
with such persistence. But it will be well to touch on details. 
The story opens with a short essay on London, ancient and 
modern. “ For the best part of two centuries, Time, strolling up 
and down the Strand, has been busily engaged in obliterati 
almost everything of interest in that thoroughfare,” it is remar' 
in the first sentence, and there is decidedly something quaint in 
the idea of Time “strolling” about intent on this work. Jem 
it the familiar phrase runs, but at the entrance to the West 
Central postal district our author tells us that he strolls, The 
period chosen is the year 1879, of which the author says, “ Who 
except the babe then unborn and the child then in arms can fail 
to remember the plagues of rain and waters which in that year 
came upon us?” Putting aside the possibly precocious memory 
of the child in arms, the absolute certainty of the babe then un- 
born being unable to remember what occurred before its birth is 
so obvious that it was surely not worth while to drag in this 
subsequent suckling. It is, however, on one of the rainiest 
days of 1879 that we are introduced to what would be the 
hero of the novel if this could be called a novel, and the 
uppet to whom most space is devoted could be described as a 
ero. His name is Selwyn Serle, and he is making his way to 
Somerset House through the rain, but, we are told, “ under 
his dripping umbrella truthfulness, high purpose, the determin- 
ation to do his duty, walked steadily.” The bearing of the dri 
ing umbrella upon the moral character of the man who h 
it up is not worked out, but, having described him and his 
umbrella, the author seems to have caught sight of a plain fact. 
“ Nota +" ! youth to take for a hero,” he says. “ Perhaps not; 
but, such as he is, he must be taken or left.” Fur the “ perhaps” 
we should have preferred to read “ assuredly”; for the rest, he 
can be taken or left by the ordinary reader, but the critic has no 
such luck; he must follow Serle through tbe whole of this rainy 
season. The plot can be told in very few words. Serle goes to 
Liverpool, as assistant-surveyor to a man named Frosdale, who 
has control of an Income-tax department, which is technical: 
described as “ Third pense. mpl He is at first snubbed by h 
chief, but presently he reveals an aptitude for mechanical drawing, 
and then Mr. Frosdale invites his subordinate to lodge in his 
house. Frosdale has a daughter, with whom, of course, Serle 
falls in love, The reader, if he is awake when he reaches these 
quasi-incidents, or if he gets so far into the book, will wonder at 
Serle’s taste, for Miss Frosdale is an exceedingly commonplace and 
wearisome young woman; she would, perhaps, be irritating if 
one could entertain a distinct sentiment towards ber. Frosdale’s 
civility arises from the fact that he thinks Serle will be useful to 
him, for he is an inventor of mechanical appliances, and believes that 
an enormous fortune is within his reach in consequence of an im- 
possible scheme he has devised for the building of blast furnaces. 
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nsion, comes to 
, who marries 


town and the domains of the Blake family, Kesterton Manor. 
The Blakes have been for many generations all that the possessors 
of a great estate should be, and there is both humour and pathos 
in a scene near the beginning of the book wherein the ferryman, 
Peter Ray, relates to a crony for the hundredth time his final 
interview with the late Squire. The honest old ferryman had 
sold his pig in order to raise money to pay his rent, though he 
knew that, if he had chosen to tell the tale of his general bad 
luck, the rent would have been remitted. The Squire knew all 
about it; and old Peter’s anecdote shows how he was entertained 
with port wine, and, finally, when the confession of the pig’s sale 
had been wrung from him, received an envelope afterwards found 
to contain four five-pound notes, with an inscription “ From the 
Squire to his friend Peter Ray, offered in token of his respect.” 
Ray’s friend knows the story better than its narrator, and is able 
to set the ferryman right as to the periods when he “ came over 
quite cold,” “ went hot all over,” and so forth; for on the occasion 
of the last recital Ray varies from his accustomed statements as 
to his replies and temperature on this notable afternoon, The 
heroine of Weeping Ferry is Ray's daughter Effie,a gentle and 
charming girl. The old Squire dies on the very evening of his 
interview with Ray, and the property passes to a nephew, Captain 
Ordway, a cruel and selfish who reverses all the kindly 
traditions of the Blakes. , however, is not the rightful heir ; 
for the late Squire’s only son had married before he broke his 
neck in a steeplechase. A daughter was born to him, and this 
daughter proves to be none other than Effie, who was only 
adopted by the ferryman. All things are brought to light and 
set straight by a sumewhat mysterious personage named Lomax, 
who professes to be hunting moths and collecting materials for 
@ novel, when in truth he is searching for proofs to restore 
Effie’s birthright. The story is ingeniously worked out; but 
Peter Ray is not quite consistent. His manner of telling his 
famous story about the old Squire is too different from his 
fluent s after he has received notice to quit—for Ordway 
drives him from bis home. “This trouble,” he is supposed to 
say, “is only like a summer shower, which beats down and seems 
to threaten to destroy us; but the heavier it falls the more it is 
spent, and a clear sky is behind it all. True, the storm may lay 
low the old and weakly, and to them the blow comes in mercy ; 
but the sapling springs back, and the flower bends its head till the 
cloud has .” This is far too poetical for the utterance of 
the simple old ferryman. Mr. Halse has not the rare gift of 
tien bia characters talk naturally, as is further instanced when 
old Caleb Evans, long time a pauper, formerly a blacksmith, who 
knows the secret of I’ffie’s birth, is sought out in the workhouse 

the industrious Lomax, and says of himself, “I am Caleb, the 

unped and shunving.” Ordway makes himselfso obnoxious that 
the reader is anxious to hear of his downfall, and the mistake to 
which we have referred above is that Mr. Halse over his 
villain’s dispossession in a few lines. He would have done well 
to work out this incident in detail, for we should have liked to 
Imow how the usurper behaved, and what he said when the shock 
came. Effie’s lover, Merriford, is shadowy, and Lomax rather 
overdoes his pretence of novel-writing. On the whole, however, 
Weeping Ferry is decidedly above the average of contemporary 


20 
There is one deep and unfathomable m about Cradled ina 
Storm, and that is, how Mr. Theodore found a publisher. 
The scene of the story is an old mansion called Gaunchester- 
It is “ weird,” has “ an old-world look,” is invested with 
“glamour of mystery,” and so forth. Gaunchester-Haugh is the 
home of General Crutwell, a gallant and worthy soldier, whose 
retired life is violently interrupted. Shrieks of agony are heard 
one night from the garden ; search is made, and the General finds 
his only daughter, who has married open his wishes, lying with 
_& bleeding throat, almost dead, after being attacked by his savage 
dog. She is brought into the'house, prematurely gives birth to a 
child, tells her father that she has murdered her husband, goes 
mad, and drowns herself; after which an old clergyman, Mr. 
Kelso, who witnessed the suicide, refuses her Christian burial. 
his is pretty well for a beginning, and such horrors might be 
impressive if they were narrated with any approach to pathos 
or power; but Mr. Tharp does little more than catalogue his 
‘incidents, His vocabulary is limited, and he employs it crudely ; 
he is, in fact, totally deficient in the qualities which are essential 
to the novelist. The suicide’s husband, not dead, as she supposed, 
presently arrives—having been repulsed in his own character— 
disguised as a young Austrian officer, and murders the General ; 
but Mr. Tharp chiefly concerns himself with the dead woman's 
daughter, one of the most vulgar and offensive young women we 


have had the misfortune of meeting in fiction. She en; 
herself to Mr. Kelso’s son, a young officer, who distingui 
himself one evening by knocking down the General, a man who, 
besides being old enough to be his grandfather, has lost an arm 
in action; but the heroine speaks of her aged relative as an “ old 
curmudgeon,” and has no sympathy with him. Finally, she is 
accused of stealing money. 

In his Grasp is “respectfully dedicated to the Society for 
Psychical Research,” It is an exceedingly silly book. It professes 
to be a relation of the experiences of a medical man, Dr. 
Leo Winterton, and an apology is made by the author, Esmé 
Stuart, for “ its chatty style and also for its egotism.” The 
“ chatty style” apparently means its slipshod English, and it 
no doubt needs apology. Leo Winterton, while travelling in 
Switzerland, met a beautiful but mysterious girl, named Aletta 
Templeman, travelling also, with her sister and father. Aletta, as 
Winterton was presently informed by her sister Ethel, had once 
been to an afternoon party where she was mesmerized. Her 
father came upon the experimenter when he was in the middle of 
his performance, and some angry words passed, for Mr. Templeman 
did not like it. The consequence was that the mesmerist never 
reversed his spells, and for years Aletta had remained at his 
mercy, liable to have her will power subordinated to that of 
her oppressor. Winterton marries Aletta, and sets to work to 
find the mysterious mesmerist. One day he is in a train to- 
gether with a lady and a person who was not a gentleman; be- 
cause when the lady closed the window the person opened it, and 
appealed to Winterton. “ Excuse me; a lady’s wishes should be 
law in a public conveyance,” Winterton replied, and thereby made 
the person his deadly enemy. This was unfortunate, because, as 
the reader will have gu , the man who di ed the wishes 
of ladies in railway trains was none other than the psychical re- 
searcher who had laid the spell on Mrs, Winterton. He soon 
afterwards offers to remove it for 10,000/., but Winterton is called 
in to attend the researcher's daughter, and somehow or other Mre. 
Winterton recovers the power of exercising her free will. We do 
not know what the Society for Psychical Research will think of 
the book. It will assuredly provoke the gibes of the rest of the 
world, supposing, of course, that any one who is not in the Society 
su in reading Miss Stuart's serio-comic essay. 

Digia is a simple and unpretentious sketch of Venetian life 
among the lower classes. Digia is a water-carrier; her lover, 
Marco, is a gondolier, The author writes with know of the 
place and people. 

Of Sworn Foes we need not say much more than that it is 
unmitigated rubbish. The hero is a journalistic genius named 
Augustine St. Mar. When the editor of a daily paper is sorely 
pressed for a leading article—a painful situation in which the 
author supposes that editors frequently find themselves—“ I’ve 
known him to be sent for in desperation when there was scarcely 
time for a dozen lines to be written,” a friend of the genius says, 
in describing him, “ and in a twinkling in has walked my lord as 
cool as a cucumber with a racy leader!” He is the great musical 
and dramatic critic of his day, though we are sorry to learn that 
he passes most of his time at the theatre behind the scenes, in the 
players’ dressing-rooms, or in company with the manager. This 
manager earnestly implores St. Mar to let him havea brilliant play 
which he is sure this lite’ Crichton has dashed off in some odd 
moment and forgotten, and when it is handed over the manager is 
happy. St. Mar also does duty as a reporter, and, indeed, is first 
introduced at the reporters’ table on the St. James's Hall platform 
taking down political speeches; he is, in fact, according to the 
testimony of the admirer already quoted, “the first short-hand 
writer in town.” Now the first-lieutenant does not act as boat- 
swain’s mate, nor do brilliant leader-writers and critics work as 
reporters. The author does not possess even an elementary 
acquaintance with the matters and persons described, and has not 
the wit to avoid appalling blunders. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN.* 


ik is a well-deserved but curious piece of good luck that Mr. 
Hooper should be able to tell the story of the fall of the 
Second French Empire, after having told the tale of the downfall 
of the First. He would have some difficulty in finding another 
nation in the world’s history which could supply him with a first 
and second version of such a dramatic catastrophe within 7 
years, In this second work Mr. Hooper has an advantage whi 

was wanting to him in the first. The Waterloo = has 
been amply written about, and by writers who are very formidable 
rivals. Thiers's volume may glitter with paste diamonds, but it 
does glitter, and will be read for ever, for the sufficient reason 
that it is eminently readable. Good treatises by soldiers— 
English, French, and Belgian—are to be easily obtained. But no 
Thiers, and hardly even a Colonel Chesney, has taken possession 
of the Sedan campaign. Mr. Hooper's list of authorities shows 
that it has been described and criticized amply enough both in 
France and Germany, but it has naturally not been an equally 
popular subject in England. He has the field very much to 


* The ign of Sedan—the Downfall of the Second Empire, 
August-September, 1870. By George Hooper, Author of “ Waterloo—the 
Downfall of the First Napoleon: a History of the Campaign of 1815.” 
London: George Bell & Sons. 1887. 


Devoted to his furnace, Frosdale neglects his Inland Revenue 

duties, is suspended, resigns, commutes his a 

poverty, and is tended in his final distresses by S 

the daughter. 

Mr. George Halse’s name is new to us, but we shall welcome it 

when his next novel appears. Weeping Ferry is a very meri- 

torious production. There is enough plot to sustain the reader's 

attention to the end of the story, though it is true that the 

author has been constrained somewhat to spin out his second 

volume in order that the necessary pages may be covered. His 

characters, however, gain a hold _ us sufficient to make their 

companionship agreeable, and Mr. Halse’s style is easy and 

pleasant. A mistake in the second volume is that he amplifies in 

the wrong place; but to make our meaning clear we must briefly 

sketch the plot. Weeping Ferry lies between a manufacturing 
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himself. Mr. Hooper has excellently availed himself of his chance, 
and has given a thoroughly clear, sound, and readable account of 
the fighting in the war of 1870 up to the signing of the capitula- 
tion of the 2nd of September. His style is occasionally disfigured 
by gaudy patches of war-correspondent English, but, as a rule, it 
is unpretentious. .The narrative has a merit not always found in 
military treatises even by professional writers. Mr. Hooper does 
not lose sight of the wood because of the trees, At no time are 
the general operations or the positions of the main armies 
obscured by the minor actions. . Hooper is even so careful to 
avoid anything of the kind that he stops at times to recapitulate, 
to sum up and to explain to the reader that that is or the 
other was the general position of things. The practice is open 
to abuse, and by dint of excessive repetition might become a worry 
and even a cause of confusion in itself. Still it is easier to err on 
the other side, and if the greatest feat of all is to tell your cam- 
peiga with such lucidity of arrangement that your reader is never 

any doubt, it is not everybody who has the power of doing 
that, and the next best thing is to stop and report progress. 
Nobody who has tried to describe military operations will under- 
rate the difficulty of narrating a number of contemporaneous 
movements, so as neither to let one break in on the other nor to 
allow the reader to forget that they were all a together, 
influencing one another, and tending to one end. Mr. Hooper has 
avoided these pitfalls very deftly, and when the reader has got to 
the last page of the book (having made a proper use of the seven 
maps supplied him) it will be his own fault if he has not a clear 
idea of the great sweep to the right made by the German armies 
from the Northern frontier of Alsace round to the Belgian frontier 


impressions left by Mr. Hooper's book, 
whereof the first is perfectly orthodox, but the second not free 
from a suspicion of heresy. To take the safe one first. Through- 
out the whole of the story one thing is particularly conspicuous, 
and that thing is the incalculable superiority of the Germans. 
They were not only more numerous, better organized and better 
equipped, but their courage was better from the very first, and 
before the victories at Woerth and Spicheren had come to justify 
their confidence. In the affair at Saarbriick, Colonel von Pestel 
and Count von Gneisenau showed the dash and tenacity of men 
who believed themselves more than a match for their enemies. 
But the superiority on the German side was of older date than 
even the fight at Saarbriick, and was even more moral and 
political than military. From the day in the Crimean War times 
when M. de Moustier tried to terrify Bismarck with his “The 
policy of your Government will bring you to Jena,” and got for 
answer “ Why not to Waterloo?” it would have been clear to 
@ sufficiently sagacious observer who knew the facts that the 
players were not fairly matched. On the German side there were 
men who not only had a definite object before them, but who had 
made an epee | sound estimate of the forces they had to deal 
with and the worth of their own resources, They could, if ever 
men could, look a fact in the face and see what it meant. On the 
other side there was nothing but infirmity of p and pitiable 
folly. Long before Prussia’s policy had led to another Waterloo 
France had almost exactly repeated the errors which had led to 
Jena. During the war of 1866 the French Emperor and his 
Ministers might almost be said to have copied the conduct of 
Frederick William. There was the same fatuous belief that things 
would happen because it was convenient to them that such things 
should happen; the same silly confidence that they could deal with 
the enemy who had crushed others ; the same y hankering 
after stray bits of plunder, and the same cowardly hesitation to 
play the brigand till the opportunity of doing it successfully was 
ost. The conduct of Prussia was certainly not of a kind to please 
the Peace Society, but it knew what it could do and what it could 
not do. Mr. Hooper, though his sympathies are German, does not 
represent his friends as the mere victims of French aggression. 
He sees and says that the King of Prussia and his advisers deli- 
berately accepted the challenge offered them in 1870, and he might 
have added that they practically provoked it. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that, if Germany had been really anxious to avoid 
war, the Spanish candidature of Leopold of Hohenzollern Sigma- 
ripngen would never have been heard of. The King of Prussia 
would have interfered as head of the House, and would have 
stopped it at once. When he told M. Benedetti that he could not 
thts Prince Antoine and his son from doing what they pleased, 

was using a convenient formal truth; but these are the occa- 
sional necessities of politics, Nobody who is nota fanatic against 
all war will blame the German chiefs for forcing on a quarrel at 
a time convenient to themselves. Prince Bismarck and his col- 
leagues knew very well that they had to choose between fighting 
France single-handed or meeting her when Austria was able 
to fallintoline. Nothing can be more admirable than the dexterity 
shown in allowing the quarrel to arise, and then so managing 
the German side of it as to let it grow into war, and yet to put 
the enemy in the wrong. The practical sense of the Germans was 
often shown in a sufliciently ungracious way. Prince Bismarck 
and Von Moltke were decidedly brutal—at least in the French 
sense—in their demeanour to De Wimpffen at Donchery on the 
evening of Sedan, To taunt B en beaten enemy with the “ pre- 
sumptuous and inconsequent character ” of his people, to tell him 
plainly that his Government is so unstable and his people so “ full 
of envy and jealousy ” that there is nothing to be done with them 
but to smash them to pieces, was not chivalrous. Of course it 
was all true, and the of Wellington would have said it, but 


he would have said it with a dry politeness which would not have 
left the French with a sense that they had been eudgelled and 
kicked. De Wimpffen’s puling sentiment and foolish rhodomon- 
tades must have been very trying to hard practical men, but need 
they have pulled his nose? Could they not have told him that 
France was so formidable that it would not do to leave the door 
of Germany in her hands any longer? This way of putting it 
would have secured every practical advantage, and the compliment 
would have half consoled the French for the loss of Strasburg. 
But in truth these questions would amount to asking Bismarck 
and Moltke why they are Germans. It is vain to inquire of any 
man of that nation (gemiithlich) Du weisst wohl nicht, mein 
Freund, wie grob du bist ? The answer is ready :—“ Im Deutschen 
liigt man wenn man héflich ist.” 

hese things few men will dissent from, but there will doubtless 
be less agreement with the second deduction that we propose 
to draw from Mr. Hooper's book. _ It is, that the purely scientific 
merit of the German army has been absurdly over-estimated— 
and even that this very war has been made the text of much 
rather pedantic talk about the importance of science in war in 
general. Scientific soldiering is a very fine thing, and an effective, 
but there is something else in war which in these days is apt 
to be a little overlooked. It is the stomach for fight, 
the fire in your belly which inspired the great Ram Dass with 
so much confidence. There are battles of Leuthen and battles 
of Salamanca in the history of war, but there are also battles 
of Dettingen and battles of Kunersdorf which were very suf- 
ficient victories. Now we will venture to maintain that there 
was a great deal more of Kunersdorf and Dettingen, and even 
of the column at Fontenoy, than of Leuthen or Salamanca in 
the German successes in 1870. The general direction of their 
armies was intelligent, though nowise astonishingly brilliant. 
Their moves were mostly gue book moves, and nothing more, 
The supply service was admirable. All this is undeniable; 
but on the actual field of battle there was very little of the 
calm Sor of Turenne or Montecuculi, of Frederick or of 
Wellington. From Woerth down to Sedan all these battles are 
uncommonly like those contentions of armed mobs in the American 
Civil War, which, as we know, have no interest for the scientific 
soldier. Take Woerth as an example. It was brought on on a day 
before the Crown Prince expected a battle, by the hot zeal of a 
subordinate, who found the French on his right flank, and who 
then wheeled to the right and went for them, Every officer and 
man within sound of fire hurried up, fell into line where he could 
and then stuck at it. When the Crown Prince reached the field 
the battle was in full swing from wing to wing. It was won by 
resolute attacks repeated for hours, and by hearty good fighting. 
What is true of Woerth is equally true of Spicheren, of Colombier— 
vs and even of Gravelotte. Thorough drill, obstinate valour, 
and the general goodwill of officers and men to act together 
and get at the enemy wherever they found him are the most 
conspicuous merits of the Germans in all this war. Mr. Hooper 
— that the liberty given to German officers to act for them- 
selves can only be safe when officers make war their daily study. 
The more a man knows of his business the better; but we fail 
to see why science is necessary to instil a love of the joys of 
battle and a patriotic determination to help his fellow-soldiers 
into the bosom of a major-general. These are matters of tem- 
perament, not of intellect. The Germans had more of them than 
the French ; they thought of getting at the enemy first, and of the 
difficulties of doing so afte: ; and in these respects it is easy 
for ee be imitate them if everybody has an equal share of 
the sacred Nelson, who knew war, has left it on record 
that the one indisputable duty of a captain is to get into action. 
Contempt for the scientific part of his business was once carried 
to an extravagant degree by one type of English officer who yet 
contrived to do much excellent fighting. Nowadays the tendency 
is the other way—to talk as if this or the other advantage of 
oer in your enemy was an excuse for advancing to the rear. 

e talk too commonly of war, not as much of a game of chess— 
which it is—but as wholly a chess game, which it is not. After 
all, a determination to beat them or burst, as old Peter Ernst 
Mannsfeldt put it, will go far to win a battle, even in very bad cir- 
cumstances. Where the disproportion in numbers and armament 
is not too great, it will often secure victory. Even then it may 
make a defeat honourable, Our enemies in the Soudan might have 
avoided great loss by keeping at a distance; but they would not 
have done us the shrewd damage they did. Now, it is better to 
damage your enemy before he beats you than to be beaten with- 
out getting a stroke home. How would it have been at Tel-el- 
Kebir if the Egyptians had had even a little of the devil of the 
Soudanese? Weare becoming quite tender enough to make it 
worth while to insist on the old moral, that valour atones for the 
tras as in war, and that without it all the rest is of no 
a 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M LUCIAN ARREAT is a writer who writes not often but 
SVL. well. His present venture (1) is of a rather dangerous 
kind, of a kind which may be best described to English readers b 

saying that it has a certain resemblance to Theophrastus Suck, 
though with more “fictional” element, as they would say in 
America. Literary criticism (not always M. Arréat’s strong point, 


(1) Journal d'un philosophe. Par L. Arréat. Paris: Alcan. 
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though, like others not to the manuer wholly given, he does good 
things in it occasionally), philosophical disquisition, of a scientific 
kind, in which M. Arréat is an expert, occasionally a social or poli- 
tical apergu, and a thread of story interest which is fairly if not ex- 
tremely strong, make up the book. It is worth reading to those 


who like to think as they read. 
Mme. de Ujfalvy’s travels are well known and excellent (2). 
She was received amiably in India, and is ul; but is it nota 


little hard to say that | ye 
ially when in the same breath the lad its that an 
English doctor did her a great deal of good ? book however, 


as a whole, is very readable and 
We have some difficulty in discovering the “ goodness ” of some 
of M. Ulbach’s heroines (3), and we certainly, without any undue 
censoriousness, can wish for a little more of the quality in their 
creator's or narrator’s taste at times, M. Ulbach is a writer of 
— reputation and practised skill, but we never like him so 
ittle as when he is inclining to the grivois. The venerable viscount 
whose ancestor delivered Coeur-de-Lion, that beloved noblewoman 
“Gyp,” M.de Maupassant, M. Silvestre, when he will be so good as to 
be naughty only, not nasty, the great M. Zola, when he has no room 
for doctors’ books and documents, M. Daudet at any time, a few 
others now and then, can do the trick—M. Ulbach cannot. The 
consequence is that he is at his best when he is virtuous, as in a 
story here of that kind of love which begins “with a little 
aversion.” M. Pierre Giffard’s book (4) is of an unusual kind, 
being a sort of modern Roman om ye but without any of 
the palpable imitations of the original which even Theophilus 
Maximus permitted himself, and with a very remarkable note of 
reality which is not mere realism. We have seldom recently 
read a book which showed either so good a subduing of actual 
facts to the complexion and arrangement of art, or else so 
good a clothing of art in the garb of nature. We make our 
compliment to M. Pierre Giffard, and besides this, we can 
inform him that to our knowledge he has made one person, who 
has almost a disgust for theatrical matters, read a theatrical 
novel! from title-page to colophon, and that-without any special 
interest in any particular character. Le rot Margot (5) also 
touches the theatre, but less pleasantly. In its first, or title story, 
a sudden passion for a handsome actor tempts a spoilt and base- 
hearted wife, not only to be false to her husband, but to compass 
his death. This kind of thing wants rather strong handling— 
stronger, aes than M. Perret is quite competent to give. 
There is, however, skill in the presentation of the husband, who 
is neither fool nor wittol, but simply dumbfoundered by his 
misfortune. About Jdylle noire (6) there is at least one thing which 
is almost miraculous. A son-in-law and a mother-in-law fall in love 
with each other (mother and daughter being near in age and the 
former very young for hers) and the lady commits suicide on or, 
at least, nearly on horseback. Did M. Noville ever hear of a certain 
book (thought by some to be its author's masterpiece) called 
Julia de Tréceur? To crown the puzzle the wife is named Julia! 
Pray let us assure M. Noville that we are well aware that Julia 
is not the wife, though she is the daughter-in-law in M. Feuillet’s 
book. The tales in M. Barracand’s volume (7) are fair ; but the best, 
“Un début dans les lettres,” is on a very old theme. The former 
collaborator of M. Texier is as usual at a good level in Le vertige 
(8), and M. Pierre Coeur’s Drame a Alger (9) is also good of its 
class. The sonnet by M. Paul Bourget which introduces the 
anonymous Pauvre petite / (10) is not quite equal to a long poem ; 
and it may be fairly argued that, if it had been, it would have been 
but a topheavy preface to the rather weak and slight story which 
it introduces, A translation of Mme. Blanche Roosevelt's Copper 


Queen (11) completes our list. 


glish doctors in India are 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


[5,8 stebenste treatise entitled Technical School and College 
Building (Whittaker & Oo.) Mr. E. C. Robins, F.S.A., deals 
with the ial requirements of teachers and students in all that 
concerns practical application of scientific training in the 
chemical laboratory, the workshop, the lecture-room, and other 

features of buildings for applied science and art instruc- 
tion, Technical education is now very much in the air and 
rapidly maturing into a question of national importance. The 
Reports of the Royal Commission, and the abundant and striking 
evidence of experts collected by Mr. Robins, analysed and com- 
mented upon in the opening chapters of his book, clearly indicate 
the gathering force of public opinion and the vast importance of 
the subject. Every one agrees with Sir Frederick Bramwell that 
scientific teaching must be combined with practical knowledge, 
and that, if we are to compete successfully with other nations, 


2) Ve @une Parisienne dans ( Himalaya occidental, Par Mme. de 
Paris: Hachette. 

(3) Les bonnes femmes. Par L. Ulbach. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
iat) tournde du pire Thomas. Par P. Giffard. Paris: Calmann 


(5) Leroi Margot. Par P. Perret. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(6) Idylie noire. Par R. Noville. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(7) Le manuscrit du sous-liewtenant, Par L. Barracand. Paris: Plon. 
(8) Le vertige, Par. Le Senue. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(9) Undrame a Alger. Par Pierre Cour. Paris: Calmann Lévy, 
(20) Pauore petite! Paris: Ollendorff. 

(1x) La reine de cwivre, Par Blanche Roosevelt. Paris; Ollendorff. 


there must be a systematic development of technical educa- 
tion. But, while there is ment on the main question, 
the term technical education is variously interpreted. Writing 
to the author, Professor Huxley sounds a note of warning 
that will commend itself to practical men when he says:— 
“The danger of all these technical schools is this, that the 
scientific teacher generally begins his work on the high and 
dry method, and fills the mind of the student with mere verbal 
formule before there is any practical experience by which these 
hosts can be embodied.” Mr. Robins has done well to pre- 
the technical portion of his treatise, which embodies his ex- 
perience and knowledge as an architect, by a careful and lucid 
exposition of the nature and aims of technical education. This 
preliminary study adds considerably to the force of his compara~- 
tive analysis of foreign technical schools and laboratories, and of 
existing English examples. He sets forth the full structural 
equipment of a technical college, with all its appurtenances, me- 
chanical and other fittings, heating, ventilation, and other sanitary 
arrangements ; illustrating the subject with numerous architec- 
tural drawings and plans, the whole of which demand exhaustive 
study. The volume is of great practical utility, and its appear- 
ance is opportune. 

By same author we have a little book comprising two 
lectures—The Temple of Solomon and The Ethics of Art 
(Whittaker & Co.); the of which is, we believe, a reprint, 
and was read before the London Architectural Association last 
year. The restoration of the Temple of Solomon has been the 
favourite conjectural exercise of ingenious archeologists, and Mr, 
Robins contributes his Assyrian design, with details from the 
architecture of Persepolis, to the various schemes suggested by 
Canina, Hakewill, and Wilkins. Mr. Fergusson’s theories of the 
original structure are fully considered, and the subject is well 
illustrated by plans and diagrams, The argument for an Asiatic 
style is sustained with much force and conviction. In The Ethics 
of Art Mr. Robins is scarcely happy when dealing with certain 
modern paintings. Looking at pictures from what he calls “the 
ethical side” seems to involve him in the warmest admiration of 
work that is feebly sentimental, merely because the painter's choice 
of theme is morally elevating or possesses literary associations, 

The Temple of Solomon is naturally discussed in Canon Farrar’s 
Solomon; his Life and Times (Nisbet & Co.), and is illustrated by 
sketches of the various restorations and a confused reduction of 
Mr. Fergusson’s ground-plan, This little book forms one of the 
“ Men of the Bible” series, is written in a style that is at times 
florid and familiar, and appears with no date on the title-page. 
The author's objurgations on the number of Solomon’s wives and 
concubines are full of high admonishment and sound morality, 
if a little irrelevant and excessive. Canon Farrar tells us that 
the “one wife and 329 concubines” of Darius Codomannus repre- 
sented “ the t harem of which we read either in ancient or 
modern days.” Has Canon Farrar never heard of Sakya Sinha, 
son of Suddhodhana, a prince in Oudh, whose harem numbered forty 
thousand, and one wife? And what is the historical meaning of 
“the Byzantine gorgeousness of Solomon ”? 

When the feast is set and the guests are met the decoration of 
the board engages the artistic eye and not seldom offends it. 
a of us think that flowers are over-done, partly because they 
are ill applied, and there remains no such effective decoration as 
good cut-glass, old silver, and plenty of wax candles. People in 
doubt as to the use of flowers and foliage on the dinner-table may 
derive useful hints from Mr. William Low’s Zable Decoration 
(Chapman & Hall). Like a good gardener, Mr. Low is very 
partial to flowers. His designs, of which we have nineteen in 
this little book, are mostly elaborate, and, being in black and 
white, are difficult to realize en somme, Some of these appear to 
deal with the table much as the gardener cuts up the lawn with 
his starry and ribboned fancies. are undoubtedly original 
and striking essays in the art. 

George Peele’s Plays and Poems (Routledge), an addition to 
Professor Morley’s “ Universal Library,” is a good selection from 
the delightful Elizabethan poet, comprising Lamb’s favourite David 
and Bethsabe, the charming masque The Arraignment of Paris, 
and sundry poems, such as ral that are fitly revived in 
this year of Jubilee, 

All who may be connected with choral associations, whether 
Tonic Sol-faists or not, will find plenty to learn or to profit them 
in The Choral Society, by L. C. Venables (Curwen & Sons). The 
information and advice as to organization, rehearsals, and concert- 
management are full of sense and utility. 

We have received Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and IL, 
edited and annotated by Professor M. Macmillan (Macmillan & 
Co.), in the introduction to which the question of Milton’s 
indebtedness to Cadmon, Vondel, Sylvester, and others is 
considered, The editor estimates the influence of Cewdmon to 
have been most considerable. With regard to Phineas Fletcher's 
Locusta, though he cites a suggestive passage in the notes, 
Professor Macmillan is no believer in Fletcher's claim. Indeed, 
his attitude as to this question is to be commended for its 
moderation, 

We have also received Messrs. John Walker & Co.'s Pocket 
Atlas of Ireland; Who's She? by Herbert Coghlan, a “ shilling 
dreadful ” of amazing English and incredible 
and Lulu Lewis, Canto I, by John Smith, jun., a parody of 
Byron (Rochester, N.Y. : Ryman). 
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Operatic and other Selections. Gacking Concert. 


ad (THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed a few da: ays before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with “Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other 
great Pictures, From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


As supplied to 


6 T AUNUS 2? HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Supplied at all Messrs. Spiers & Pond’s 
THE BEST 


Bars, at the leading Ho and at the 
TABLE WATER. 


principal Restaurants. 


Heap OFFice: 
23 LIME SIREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GTREETERS'—Bond Street, W., No, 18. 
DIAMOND JEWELLERY (White and Modern Cut), 
£5 to £5,000. 

GTREETERS—Bond Street, W., No. 18. 
1S-CARAT STANDARD GOLDSMITHS’ WORK. 


pPrRoM £1 up wards. No lower quality kept in stock at 
STREETE RS’, Bond Street, W. (introduced by Mr. Streeter in 1860), 


MASSAGE AND ELECTRICAL TREATMENT. 


Owing to the remarkable success which has attended this new form of 
treatment in the relief and cure of rheumatism, nervousness, liver and 
kidney diseases, ladies’ ailments, &c., the Medical Battery Company, 
Limited, have fitted up a suite of rooms in their spacious electropathic 
establishment, where patients can be treated daily by skilful male and 
female attendants, under the direct superintendence of the Company’s 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Lzien Hoyt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 

From all the celebrated Galleries of Europe, in PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 
H.M.’s COLLECTIONS BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND WINDSOR CASTLE, 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. | 
GRAND AUTOTYPES from the PAINTINGS in these COLLECTIONS, 
THE ART OF BARTOLOZZI. One Hundred Examples. 

THE “LIBER STUDIORUM” OF TURNER. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 

i Photographs, & fully Framed. 
Paintines, Drawings, Engraving, phs, &c. carefully 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, “ Autotype in Relation to Household Art,” with Press 
Notices, free per post, 
Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pp. price 6d. free per post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


THE ONLY EFFECTUAL RESTORATIVE 


FOR LOSS OF BRAIN POWER, 
And its manifold manttystetions : Enfeeblement of Mental 
Capacity, Loss of Energy, Depression of Spirits, 
Neuralgia, Defective Digestion, &c. 


IS PHOSPHORUS. 
H. & T. KIRBY & CO.’S PREPARATIONS 


rd the best means of adminis’ 
(SIMPLE) PILULES. 


HOSPHORUS AND IRON PILULES. 
PHOSPHORUS AND QUININE PILULES. 
PHO*PHORUs AND NUX VOMICA PILULES. 
COMPOUND PHOSPHORUS PILLS 

These latter contain a proper dose of each of THE FOUR GREAT REMEDIES 
in their most active state, viz. Phosphorus, Iron, Quinine, and Nux Vomica. 

Sold in Bottles, 3s., 5s.,and 10s. each. Formule and Directions on each Bottle. 
Post free frum the Laboratory. 14 Newman Street, Oxford Sureet, London, W. 

The 10s, size contains sufficient for a course of these Tonics extending over four or 
Sive weeks, and is sent free in hermetically-sealed Box to any Postal Address in Europe 
or India, on receipt of remittance, 


Legion of Honour, 1878. Royal Bestaguess’ Rntahtheed, 1883. Gold Medals and other 
J OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS” ‘PIANOS, from 35 guineas 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists free. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE. 
SINCLAIR ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, 
N.B.—Near Add Station. 
Patrons and Executi i 
H.S.H, the Duke of ECE G.C.B. 
The Right Hon. Lord] BATEMAN. 
Lieutenant-General Sir SEY MOUR , C-B., M.E.C. 
Colonel the Right Hon. Viscount BURY, K. 
Sir JOHN VNE, Bart. 
O 


The Rev. C. CROWDEN, D.D. (Head 2 
‘The Rev. J. C. EDGEHILL, D.D, (Chapinin-General ‘orces). 
The Rev. CHARLES E, FEW, M.A., Seal picarace, E.C. 
Sir ALEXANDER GALT, K.C.M. 4 LL.D. 
ield- d-Marshal Sir PATRICK t. G. C.B., G.C.M.G., R.H.G. 
(le ccountant Tndia Office), M.E.C. 
‘A. 8, HERSCHEL, D-C.L, FR. 
Colonel W. KNOLLYS, F.R.G.S., M.E.C. 
Sir JOHN KIRK, M.D., G.C.M.G. 
Colonel MALLESON, €.8.1. 
Colonel the Hon. PA 8S. METHUEN, C.B., C.M.G. 
Sir mel C.B., 


.C.M.G. 
8. Secretary, Head-Quarters). 


The Right Hon. V T Pow K.P. 


The Right Hon. the SSLYN. 
General Sir DONALD STE We , Bart., G.C.B., G.S.C.1., C.LE., LL.D. 


Sir T. K, 


M.G. 
His Urace the DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Militar; y Superint ntendent. 
Colonel ¥, EPOLLYS. 3.8.. late commanding rd Highlanders. 
incipal—R. Hi HOMPSON, M.A., F.R.G.S, 
to prepare for. and other Examinations, Staff College, Promo- 
ion, 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


hostechoeen by examination. preyaration is provided each year for five pupi!s, 
who aec examina 
ERVICE  SCHOL ARSHIPS.—A Scholarship of £100 is awarded to any Pupil of the 
on ae College who obtains first or second place at the Examinations for Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich. Civil Service. 

Small 

N.B. ie r ver Five Hundred Candidates for A’ and other E 
with the Imperial College. 

c., On 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, Heidelberg. 


Dr. A. HOLZBERG, M.A., De ot Gittingen and Heidelberg. 
A. B, CATTY, B.A., late Scholar, Christ's Coll., Cambridge. 
W. LAWRENCE, M.A., late Scholar, St, John’s, Oxon. 
Preparation for Army and all Exams. 
Arthy Candidates are taken in a separate house. 
Mr. Carry’s London Address, care of J. SHEARMAN, Esq., 3 New Inn, W.C. 
Escort will leave London September 14. Full particulars on application. 


OQ WENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 
I.—ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAW DEPARTMENT. 
IL—MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (INCLUDING THE DENTAL AND THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL COURSES). 
III._DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN. 
IV.-EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 


uses of the above einai and of ENTRANCE IPs 
(Twelve in number and from £12 to Sule 
forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR the College, or may be obtained from Mr. 


J. E. Comnish, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 
Highlands entering 


Classical and ey a sy 
gerty upon tite. he Uni iti ty 


CONSULTING PHYSICIAN. Members of the Medical Profession and 
others interested in the curative and strengthening powers of Electro- 
Massage are invited to call or write at once, to the 


MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, Lure, 
52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


SEV ERAL BURSARIES of the value of £50 were awarded in July. 
_ For or particulars, prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev, the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 
JAMES’S COLLEGE, South Leigh, Witney, Oxford.—Highest 
* Class Church of England School. Scholarships at Public hools. Special care taken 
of Delicate Boys. _ Healthy situation. _ Spacious grounds. is.—A ppl y to Rev. H¥ab- MASTER. — 


MESSRS. JAMES, B.A., Cambridge, and BUSHNELL, M. A., 


ford, receive PUPILS for Ww oolwich, Sandhurst, and University Matriculation. 


(CorNER OF RATHBONE PLACE). 


Ni ht out of 110 for the Ar: fifi All 
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